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With an Old Year passing into the pages of history, Pennsylvania Game 
Protectors this month are looking back over the 1950 hunting seasons and 
looking ahead in preparation for the job of insuring a new wildlife crop fer 
1951. 

For many of these public servants, however, the change in years means 
full days of duty afield and 1951 is born with the sound of shotguns and the 
baying of beagles in their ears. Thousands of Keystone State sportsmen end 
the Old Year and start the New with the sport of hunting the varying hare— 

“the rabbit that runs on snowshoes.” 

Hunters like Harold Zilcosky, left, and Lloyd Sallack, right, of Johnson- 
burg, shown on this month’s cover, have discovered that the thrills of the 
chase are never more exciting than those experienced in the winter wood- 
lands with their beagle, Brownie, on the trail of a “snowshoe.” And northern 
county Game Protectors like Ted Carlson, of Clearfield, shown here examin- 
ing the hunter’s bag of these mysterious animals have also found that the 
snow land sport offers Pennsylvania sportsmen good, wholesome recreation 
and the opportunity to meet one of the Commonwealth’s most unusual animals. 

The snowshoe hare, alias snowshoe rabbit, alias varying hare operates under 
two disguises—a brown summer coat and a white winter coat. The change, con- 
trary to popular opinion, does not result from a change in the color of the fur, 
but, rather, from a moult in which the fur is shed completely in spring and 
fall. The animal’s name originates from his very large hind feet with broad 
palms, widespread toes and thick hair which enable him to scamper freely 
over the snow. 

Although Pennsylvania does not have a large population of these unusual 
animals, she can be proud of the fact that conditions are favorable for them 
in her northern counties. The Game Commission, through its field officers 
like Game Protector Carlson, gives every consideration to the management of 
this native wildlife species. Food and cover development for the “sowshoe” 
in the forested regions of the State have been extensive and the manv release 
cuttings around laurel patches and other land management practices have 
brought the hares back in many sections. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT PENNSYLVANIA IS A HOME OF THE 
VARYING HARE—THE RABBIT THAT RUNS ON SNOWSHOES? 
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Mankind ‘ Key fo > ae 


In this month a New Year will get off to an uneasy start. 
With history behind us, we look to the future with hope, courage 
and confidence. Faced by a world in turmoil, by seemingly in- 
surmountable problems of everyday living and by the greatest 
strains ever placed on the moral fabric of mankind, we pin 
our faith on the age-old ideal of a ‘‘better tomorrow.” 

Economic, social, political and physical problems have steadily 
assumed such proportions that a sense of futility tends to 
dominate our thinking. And an increasing sense of our inability 
to solve peacefully these problems has been a great challenge 
in the past year. 

But with all the confusing drift in ‘world affairs, one course of 
action—conservation—beckons with crystal clearness. It offers 
great promise of a new and better life and a clear-cut pathway 
of progress which can change the pages of history. 

onservation is a way of life, a challenge to all of us, a 
call for progressive action. Its success is dependent on the use 
each person makes of the material things of life. Conservation 
of our natural resources is dependent on everyone, not just a 
few sportsmen, a government agency or a resource-using in- 
dustry. It demands no sacrifice yet provides a better standard 
of living. 

The key to conservation’s success lies in elimination of waste. 
Blessed as we are in America with a tremendous abundance 
of natural resources—forests, soils, minerals, water and wild- 
life—there is enough for all but it must be conserved for 
tomorrow and generations to come. We must take only what 
we can use wisely. Conservation in America should counteract 
hoarding, eliminate waste with its _- piles, insure prosperity 
and guarantee freedom from want for all our people for all time. 


Conserve Our Natural Resources For A Better Tomorrow 
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ETWEEN the Mexican border 

and the Arctic Circle there is 
considerable land; but circumstances 
led me to cover most of it in the 
past year. As a Pennsylvanian, | could 
not help but consider the hunting, 
fishing and wildlife matters en- 
countered from a Pennsylvanian’s 
viewpoint, and some comparisons in- 
evitably were made. Comparisons 
are said to be odious, but I found 
little odiousness and much cause for 
local pride. 

For instance, the more I travel, the 
more I wonder whether Pennsyl- 
vanians really appreciate the deer 

pulation and deer hunting they 

ave? I’m quite convinced they 

don’t, because it is almost necessary 
to get out of Pennsylvania’s borders 
and look back upon it as a non-resi- 
dent might to get the right perspec- 
tive. 

For years I have listened to many 
complaints about the management of 
the Keystone State deer herd, argu- 
ments for and against antlerless 
seasons, disputes over artificial feed- 
ing in wintertime, over controlled 
cutting and burning to furnish browse 
and apogee they have all been 
voiced by Pennsylvanians. Non- 
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Pennsylvanians think things are run 
incredibly well in Pennsylvania, and 
look with absolute amazement upon 
our deer hunting. A deer program, 
like a prophet, apparently is without 
honor in its own country. 

From September, 1949, to Septem- 
ber, 1950, I was in such assorted deer 
hunting places as far northern Sas- 
katchewan, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
New York State, most of the south 
clear down to the bottom of Texas, 
several districts in Ontario, Minne- 
sota, and others. 

I was surprised by the few deer 
actually encountered in other regions, 
or even evidence of the presence of 
deer. I know that a short walk any- 
where in Penn’s deer woods will 
produce the actual sight of some 
deer, droppings everywhere, beds and 
evidence of grazing and browsing. 

The same thing doesn’t hold true 
elsewhere. In northern Saskatche- 
wan, which now has what it con- 
siders a large whitetailed deer popula- 
tion, I heard one deer whistle as it 
fied before me in the woods, I saw 
none, saw few droppings. In some 
of Wisconsin’s better deer country I 
came across only a few. I saw one in 
Ontario, few signs. 
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Ed Smith, who runs the Northland 
Lodge for fishing and hunting parties 
on Big Vermilion lake near Hudson, 
Ont., said he believed American 
hunters came up there deer gunning 
only because of the adventure of the 
trip and because there are fewer 
hunters. He spoke enviously of the 
number of deer we have in Pennsyl- 
vania. However, there, as in many 
other places, the individual hunter is 
more certain of getting a deer than 
the Pennsylvanian is. We have more 
deer, but also more hunters and some 
are bound to be disappointed in this 
State. 

At his place, deer hunting is re- 
markably easy for the _ hunters, 
though. The deer often summer on 
the many small islands in the 14-mile 
long lake, and a hunting party work- 
ing an island is bound to get shoot- 
ing. 

One Shot Hunting 

The King Ranch in Texas provides 

the single exception to the general 

icture. I never saw so many deer 
in my life at one time as I did there, 
but the herd cannot be compared 
with Pennsylvania’s because condi- 
tions are entirely unlike those in this 
State. 


The ranch has complete control 
over everything but the weather and 
poachers. Hunting on this vast ranch 
of nearly one million acres is by per- 
mit only, and is limited to about 1200 
— annually, not all of whom 

unt deer. Many hunt quail and 
wild turkeys only. 


All predators are rigidly controlled, 
food and cover crops are planted, and 
artificial shelters are even constructed 
for quail. The results are amazing. 
Deer (the same whitetail as ours, al 
though smaller) dot the prairie land- 
scape like cattle. Quail are incredi- 
bly numerous. And I have counted 
as many as 50 wild turkeys at one 
time from where we stopped our 
car! We even had to shoo wild tur- 
keys out of the road when driving. 


The Kleberg family imposes strict 


rules on all who gun on their fabu- 
lous King Ranch. How would you 
like hunting under such rules as 
these?—One deer per person, which- 
must be killed with a head or neck 
shot, wounding a deer in the body 
meaning the end of deer huntin 

for the unfortunate gunner. Wil 

turkeys are hunted with rifles only, 
and must be killed with a head or 
neck shot. Quail may be hunted 
only with 20-guage or lighter shot- 
guns. 

Elk Haven 

Given the right sort of terrain, and 
left unmolested for a time, elk ap- 
parently will come back readily. A 
small herd of 26 were réleased a score 
of years ago at Mile 60 north of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., on the Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railroad. They 
increased so well that a limited season 
was declared in 1950. 

This is wild country, though, some 
of the wildest I have seen in eastern 
Canada. It is réached only by the 
railroad, no roads being available 
although it is relatively near the min- 
ing section on Lake Superior. I 





Bill Wolf, nationally known outdoor. writer, 
has long been a frequent contributor of 
articles for GAME News. His skill in pre- 
senting the great story of the outdoors and 
conservation has gained national recognition. 
Now, Game News presents with pride a new 
series of informal sketches of Mr. Wolf's 
heen observations. In this first chapter the 
author takes us all the way from the Arctic 
Circle to the King Ranch in Texas and finds 
out for us that Pennsylvania’s wildlife pro- 
gram, like a prophet, is apparently without 
honor in its own country. 
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“I'd live better than the Indian, although 1 make no pretense of being 
an expert hunter.” 
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camped for a week in Agawa Canyon 
at Mile 114 on the railroad. The spot 
is only 114 miles north of industrial 
Sault Ste. Marie, but it might have 
been a million miles from civilization 
except for the occasional train. Moose, 
deer and elk abound, plus eastern 
brook trout in the river and in the 
lakes that dot the more level land 
above the canyon’s walls. 

Since most of the lakes are too 
small for airplanes, many of them are 
unseen by human beings for years 
at a time. Trout fishermen visit a 
few of them, trappers occasionally 
work the more remote ones. Such 
isolated country is ideal for elk and 
they have increased. We have little 
similar land in Pennsylvania, and 
our small elk herd apg: will sur- 
vive as a novelty only. 


Duck’s Delight 


It is difficult to envision Pennsyl- 
vania as ever again being a major 
duck producing State; but some time 
spent on the duck marshes at Delta 

aterfowl Research Station near 
Delta, Manitoba, has convinced me 
that such a development is not be- 
yond possibility. 

Although the Delta Research Sta- 
tion is located on the vast marshes 
around Lake Manitoba, its staff is 
convinced that small farm ponds and 
potholes are every bit as important 
(or perhaps more so) as big marshes 
and lakes in the production of wild 
ducks. 

' They maintain, convincingly, that 
wild ducks will live and breed in close 
proximity to man (our own native 
mallards and black ducks are proof 
of this), and that they will return year 
after year to the same _ breeding 
ground if they survive the flight south 
and come back. They are like sal- 
mon and other fish that return to the 
rivers where they were born to spawn. 

However, if all the ducks from one 
aye pond are killed off before 

ey even start south, none will re- 
turn to that pond to breed. That's 
why, they say, the duck breeding 


grounds are moving north more and 
more. Actually, the grounds are not 
moving north, but the southern 
ponds and waters no longer have 
breeding populations that return to 
them. -They believe this is due to 
too early seasons on the breeding 
grounds (wherever they are) which 
can eliminate the entire population 
of a pond right on thespot. If Pond 
X loses all its breeding ducks, Pond X 
will never produce again except by 
accident, or by outright design. 

Hope for the future, even in Penn- 
sylvania, lies in outright design. Ac- 
cording to Delta Station research, if 
young duckling were planted in a 
Pennsylvania pond, if they grew to 
maturity there, and if they were al- 
lowed to start the annual flight south 
without being killed off on the pond 
itself, some would survive to return 
and breed again. Thus, each small 
body of water would contribute to 
the total duck population. 

The use of small ponds and pot- 
holes as duck breeding grounds is in 
opposition to the viewpoint of Ducks 

nlimited, which feels that huge 
lakes and marshes in the north are 
the answer to more ducks—but any- 
one who has ever seen the thriving 
broods on small ponds in North 
Dakota and Manitoba will admit that 
the Delta research has considerable 
merit. 


Fish and Meat Alone 


How well can a human being sur- 
vive on a diet of fish or meat alone? 
The Cree and Chipewyan Indians I 
encountered in far northern Sas- 
katchewan on the edge of the Arctic 
Circle this past summer get along 
fairly well on such a menu, but there 
is no evidence that they are especially 
happy about it. 

In summer, they eat fish, princi- 
pally lake trout. In winter, they live 
on caribou meat, and what fish they 
can catch, or have previously smoked 
or frozen. That’s all they eat, for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner, if they 
dignify their meals with such names. 
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A few berries in summertime, an oc- 
casional bird or other form of animal 
life, are the only variations. No 
bread, no vegetables, no sweets, no 
nothing. They say that a person 
doesn’t get tired of caribou meat, but 
that’s impossible to believe. 

The Indians are not overly fond 
of salt, and don’t like pepper. They 
do take to one of the white man’s 
luxuries, however, and carry it with 
them wherever they go. That's tea. 
At Wollaston Lake I saw an Indian 
trapper’s ‘entire re en for the 
winter. It consisted of one large car- 
ton entirely filled with small half- 








pound cartons of tea, and a bit of 
salt. That’s all he was taking with 
him in the food line for the long, 
dreary months of snow and ice ahead 
of him. He would kill caribou for 
himself and his dogs, or eat an oc- 
casional other animal. 

This reminds me of an experiment 
I have always wanted to try to prove 
a point. We hear much nowadays 
about the good hunting and fishing 
of the past, when a man could take a 
rifle, some salt pork or bacon, a bit 
of salt and some flour, and live off 
the land. 

Well, I believe that it would be 

sible to do that today, and to live 

tter than the pioneer did. I be- 
lieve there is more wildlife in Penn- 
sylvania now than in the Indians’ 
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time, and that there is a greater 
diversity of game and fish. 

I'd like to get permission to take 

me or fish for my own consumption 

y any method I wished and at any 
time of the year, and go into the 
woods armed with a gun, carrying 
bacon, salt and flour, for a week or 
more. 

I'd live better than the Indians 
in Saskatchewan, although I make 
no pretense of being an expert hunter 
or angler. 

There would be a few things miss- 
ing from the days when the Indians 
“lived off the land” in what is now 






\ 


Pennsylvania. Gone are the buffaloes 
of the western end of the State and 
the more numerous waterfowl of the 
past. But, in turn, I would find 
more deer than the Indian ever 
dreamed could exist. I would find 
more raccoons, opossums, skunks, 
crows and foxes than the Indian ever 
knew, yo pheasants which he never 
saw. would find as many native 
brook trout in the small mountain 
streams as he ever did, and the larger 
waters would hold black bass which 
were not here when the Indian oc- 
cupied the land. 


It’s difficult for the hunter to be- 
lieve, but many kinds of game are 
more abundant now then in the 
pioneering past.for the simple reason 
that they thrivebest next door to 
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man. Contrary to story book belief, 
deer are not abundant in the deep 
and primeval woods. Take a look 
at the forest primeval—the big trees 
reach away up for sunshine and there 
are no branches near the ground, the 
forest floor is shaded and nothin 

much grows there except moss an 

a few ferns. There’s nothing for the 
deer to feed on in the “forest prime- 
val,” but food is everywhere abund- 
ant where man has cut down the 


trees and cleared the ground. Browse: 


and graze both became plentiful only 
after the white man moved in with 
axe and fire. 

The raccoons, crows, foxes and 
similar wildlife multiplied as farms 
increased in Pennsylvania, and they 
had a ready and abundant food 
supply. Civilization did harm the 
streams, and there are fewer fish now 
than then, but still enough are left 
to help keep alive a man on his own 
in the woods. 


Naturally, he couldn't observe to- 
day’s hunting and fishing regulations, 
which are designed to further sports- 
manship and to spread the wildlife 
harvest among many persons. He 
would be hunting and fishing strictly 
for meat, and he would obtain food 
in any practical, easy way. He would 
take a buck, doe or fawn, whichever 
came his way first. He would shoot 
birds on the ground and rabbits 
that weren't running. He would set 
snares for small game, and put out a 
setline each night if he had a bit of 
line and some hooks with him. 

The methods by which game can 
be obtained for food are many, and 
are unimportant here. The main 
point is that we, today, apparently 
have far more game than the Indians 
did, and a modern pioneer could 
keep himself alive without trouble. 
I have been in wild country recently 
that is as untouched as Pennsylvania 
was before the year 1700, and I saw 
less game there than in our heavily- 
settled and hunted State. 


Pennsylvania the Beautiful 

There is one thing that should be 
mentioned, but I do it hesitantly be- 
cause reluctant to ga biased and 
sis in favor of my own State— 

ut few places on this continent have 
more beauty or natural attractions 
than Pennsylvania. 

I like the mountains of Vermont, 
the Adirondacks in New York State, 
the Great Smokies to the south, the 
wooded slopes of Oregon, and I have 
found passing pleasure in looking 
upon the a by day and night, 
the bayous of the Mississippi delta 
country, the deserts of the southwest 
and the ruggedness of the Rockies, 
and the wotls and waters of Canada. 
However, each of these places seems 
to possess only a single distinctive 
feature. 

Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
has a variety of outstanding charac- 
teristics that set it' apart from almost 
any other region. The hunter can 
gun in the southeast on land that 
has been cared for over centuries, 
and shows it in every neat field, trim 
fence row, park-like groves of trees 
and substantial buildings. Or he can 
go into the mountains and find ter- 
rain rugged enough to suit anyone 
but a mountain climber. He can 
walk beside quiet streams as lovely 
as those in an English countryside, or 
he can find roaring mountain tor- 
rents. 

In September I returned from a 
long trip during which I camped out 
in the Canadian wilds at various 
places, living in a tent in a deep 
canyon in Ontario, camping beside a 
falls on Lac La Ronge in Saskache- 
wan, and then in the far north. That 
was in the line of work. As soon as 
I got back, I got equipment together 
and went off on a brief holiday— 
camping along one of the prettiest 
stretches of the Lehigh River some 
miles below Stoddartsville. 


. To Be Continued 
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What is Wong with Will. 
it apisines sith 7 


By Ira N. Gabrielson 
President, Wildlife Management Institute, Washington, D. C. 


BS Spe query, “What is wrong with 
wildlife administration?” is 
usually aimed at State wildlife depart- 
ments since, with the exception of 
migratory birds and a few special 
areas such as national parks, the states 
have the responsibility for the most 
important wildlife resources. 

If State administration is examined 
in the light of the ideal activities 
needed to do an adequate job of 
protecting this resource, it must be 
admitted that the picture is not good. 
If it is examined in retrospect against 
the conditions that prevailed 20 or 
30 years ago, it is obvious that definite 
progress has been made in many 
states and that administration gen- 
erally will average considerably bet- 
ter than it did in those conservation 
dark ages. 

Whether it is improving fast 
enough to keep pace with the in- 
creasing complexities of preserving 
wildlife in the face of a growing 
human population and a consequent 
increasing intensity of land use and 
a growing army of hunters and fisher- 
men who desire, usually vociferously, 
to utilize the wildlife resources, is 
a moot question. If the standards of 
all State administrations could be 
raised to equal those of the half 
dozen states doing the best job, we 
would indeed have a potent force for 
improving the chances of maintain- 
ing wildlife populations. Those states 
with the poorest departments lack 
almost every needed authority, as well 
as adequate policies, information and 
programs. me of the better ones 


lack few of the basic attributes but 
do lack adequate resources to do the 
major job in the face of increasing 
human pressure on wildlife. 

What are the chief defects in cur- 
rent State game administrations? 
Politics would unquestionably head 
the list. While there has been some 
improvement, it is still regrettably 
true that in more than half the 
states the wildlife departments and 
funds are at the mercy of partisan 
and personal politics. In relatively 
few states is adequate protection 
provided for either the personnel or 
funds. A clear distinction should be 
made between the use of conservation 
funds and positions to pay personal 
political debts or to give partisan 
rewards to political workers, and the 
politics and controversies that may 
arise over conservation policies and 
programs themselves. As long as 
America has a democratic form of 
government, differences over the rela- 
tive value of programs and ideas are 
bound to occur. There is, however, 
no excuse whatever to use conser- 
vation funds and departments for 
personal and partisan politics. That 
the people can defeat this use of 
conservation programs has been dem- 
onstrated in enough states to prove 
the case. Whenever the sportsmen 
and conservationists of any state get 
sufficiently aroused, conservation 
agencies can be placed above such 
use and kept there so long as public 
opinion demands it. 

The wrong kind of politics has un- 
questionably been the cause of more 
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JN MORE THAN 
WALF THE STATES 
THE WILDLIFE DEPTS. 
AND FUNDS ARE AT 
THE MERCY OF 
POLITICS... 







waste of both funds and effort in con- 
servation than any other single factor. 
It causes waste even when there is a 
desire not to waste by a constant 
shifting of programs and personnel 
before any effort that can affect living 
things can become really effective. 
Whenever a conservation department 
suddenly and without adequate 
reason changes direction or personnel 
or both, much of the previous effort 
has been lost. Regardless of the 
merit and character of the new men, 
each has to learn the job over and 
become acquainted with the problems 
before efficient conduct of a state- 
wide program can be effected. A 
good wildlife program requires con- 
tinuity of effort and personnel to 
have a chance to succeed. It is not 
likely to have either under the kind 
of political administration that still 
prevails in more than half of the 
states. 


One of the further bad results of 
such a political system is that a com- 
paratively small number of states 
and a few national conservation or- 
ganizations have a tendency to corral 
the best men. The most successful 
states have a tendency to secure the 
best-trained and most experienced 


men and to keep them long enough 
to get new values from their services 
as their knowledge of local prob- 
lems grows. It is true that there 
are good men in other states, but an 
examination will too often disclose 
that most of them fall into one of 
two categories. Either such em- 
ployees have personal reasons or per- 
sonal obligations, which usually are 
not connected with their jobs, that 
constrain them to remain, or they 
have not as yet attracted sufficient 
attention to be offered more attrac- 
tive employment. As fast as good 
men develop, they are snapped up by 
agencies able to offer more attrac- 
tive employment conditions and 
greater opportunities to do a real 
job. 


Sportsmen’s pressure is almost 
surely the second most potent factor 
in poor game administration. Intel- 
ligent sportsmen have been respon- 
sible for most of the good adminis- 
tration there is today—and too often 
for much of the bad. Sportsmen’s 
groups are too often ignorant, even 
if they are enthusiastic. They are 
frequently led by silver-tongued but 
leather-headed leaders who know 
little more of the needs of wildlife 
species than what may be learned 
from looking down a gun barrel or 
handling a fishing rod. Sportsmen's 
groups, by organizing pressure to se- 
cure unwise privileges and to cause 
the adoption of unsound programs, 
have been responsible for an appall- 
ing waste of conservation funds and 
effort. 


The most common form of this 
waste is sportsmen’s pressure for 
greater and more liberal harvesting 
privileges than the condition of the 
stocks will allow. This frequently 
results in a relatively gameless or 
fishless territory for some years. On 
the other hand, sportsmen’s prej- 
udices against harvesting doe deer, 
for example, have been responsible 
for major catastrophies to deer herds; 
and their resistance to adequate kill 
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of excessive pheasant populations has 
caused considerable tension between 
farmers and sportsmen. Too few 
sportsmen realize that it is good man- 
agement to preserve all female stocks 
when it is necessary to build a game 
population but foolish to continue 
the practice when the stocks have 
reached the maximum carrying capa- 
city of their ranges or when the stocks 
are so great that they arouse prej- 
udice among agricultural groups. 
The latter situation certainly existed 
in South Dakota during the height of 
the pheasant population in that state 
_and was responsible for many prej- 
udices against pheasants and for 
many actions on the part of land- 
owners inimical to. + sledge | 
hunters—which are all too apt to con- 
tinue for years. 

Too much game in an agricultural 
country can be as troublesome to the 
sportsman’s permanent interest as too 
little game. Too many grazing-brow- 
sing game animals, such as deer or 
elk, cannot only cause conflict with 
other interests but destroy their own 
food plants and make it impossible 
to rebuild the herds for years follow- 
ing an eat-out and a starvation reduc- 
tion of the herd. 

Another great waste. has come from 
sportsmen’s pressure for artificial pro- 

tion and restocking program. 
ost checks made on the results of 


MMosr STATES SPEND TOO LITTLE 
MONEY ON HABITAT RESTORATION. .. 





stocking efforts indicate such a low 
percentage of survival and such a low 
percentage of this game turning up 
in sportsmen’s bags as to render the 
cost prohibitive. Even if a game bird 
stocking program were, for instance, 
almost 100 percent successful, the 
cost of stocking would be still so 
great in view of present license fees 
that it is an entirely uneconomic pro- 
gram and one that if carried to its 
logical extreme can only bankrupt 
conservation departments. There is 
a place for stocking programs, but 
propagated stocks should usually be 
released only to restock territory that 
has good range suitable for that 
species and which has no existing 
populations. 


Predator control is another favorite 
phobia of sportsmen. Predator con- 
trol is often necessary and desirable, 
but too many sportsmen’s clubs react 
to all decreases in game populations 
by demanding state-wide bounties on 
predators, to be paid from conserva- 
tion funds. ral an outlay always 
results in waste. It pays for the kill- 
ing of animals that would be killed 
anyway, either for fur or about farms, 
and, perhaps more important, it does 
not center the control expenditures 
and efforts at the point where pred- 
ators are a real factor in holding 
down the populations of more de- 
sirable species. These examples and 
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similar ill-advised demands upon con- 
servation funds have resulted in more 
waste of funds and effort, probably, 
than any other single factor except 
the political one previously men- 
tioned. 

Lack of adequate authority to 
manage the wildlife harvest is an- 
other and perhaps the third most im- 
portant factor in producing poor 

me administration. One by one, 
State legislatures have been convinced 
of the impossibility of managing the 
wildlife harvest by a lawmaking body 
which meets only every two years, and 
furthermore has a multitude of varied 
problems, most of which are con- 
sidered much more pressing, before 
it. No legislature is able to give any 
real consideration to more than the 
broad outline of a wildlife manage- 
ment program. Every state game de- 
partment needs the authority to open 
and close seasons, to control bag 
limits, and to make such other regula- 
tions as are necessary to limit the 
harvest taken each year. The allow- 
able safe harvest is bound to vary 
as a result of many factors and no 
rigid legislation can possibly meet the 
roblems that come each season. 

ither the harvest will be too great, 
which will mean a poor crop for one 
or more succeeding years, or it will 
be less than might have been possible 
under flexible regulations. About 
half the state game departments still 
need some part of this adequate 
authority. K few have complete 
authority to make such regulations. 
There are others that do have ade- 
quate authority to do a reasonable 
job of harvesting their game craps 
but many of them are still hampered 
by local and often conflicting laws 
that make a good job impossible, no 
matter how competent the staff. 


There are many other factors that 
contribute to poor wildlife adminis- 
tration. Inadequate knowledge of 
game conditions is still one of the 
most common ones. There are still 
few states that have enough trained 


men on their staffs to gather the 
necessary information promptly, and 
promptness and accuracy of informa- 
tion are more necessary than ever be- 
fore because of increasing hunting 
and fishing demand that comes from 
a constantly growing army of license 
buyers. Trained men are needed to 
determine the size of the wildlife crop 
each year, how much breeding stock 
is necessary to carry over in order to 
insure an adequate supply next year, 
and where and when the harvest can 
safely be made. There are few states 
that have completely adequate in- 
formation on these factors and too 
many that still make regulations 
largely on the basis of political log- 
rolling in legislatures or because of 
sportsmen’s pressure on the adminis- 
trators, who may have authority but 
no sound knowledge on which to base 
and defend their decisions. When 
the facts are available from which 
sound regulations can be made, it is 
necessary to have an adequate staff 
to enforce the regulations. Without 
enforcement, the best information 
and regulations are useless as a 
method of maintaining wildlife popu- 
lations. 

Another potent factor in poor wild- 
life administration is lack of atten- 
tion to essentials. For example, many 
state departments pay little attention 
to pollution of their waters. Some 
have no authority to force pollution 
abatement. As a result, too much 
time and effort—not to mention 
money—are spent in raising fish to 
dump into waters where they cannot 
survive, and in arguing with sports- 
men’s groups over the size limits and 
bag limits, and too little in providing 
water in which fish can live and grow. 
The same is true of many game prob- 
lems. Too few states are engaged 
in large-scale habitat protection and 
restoration programs. It is increas- 
ingly common knowledge that habitat 
improvement and habitat protection 
are in the long run the best possible 
means yet discovered to produce game 
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year after year. Too many states 
are like small boys going swimming 
for the first time, dabbling their toes 
in the water rather than really getting 
into the job. 

The majority of the states have 
paid too little attention to education 
of the public. While the administra- 
tors may know their basic problems, 
few of them have adequate informa- 
tion staffs or adequate ways of plac- 
ing wildlife information before the 
public. Too much of the over-all 
educational effort is devoted to those 
who are already informed and too 
little in getting information to those 
who need. to be informed. This 
criticism is more or less true of prac- 
tically every conservation organiza- 
tion. Many departments are develop- 
ing increasingly good information 
programs for sportsmen’s groups, but 
few have made any sustained effort 
to get their problems before the much 
greater number of nonlicense buyers. 
Few are making specific efforts to 
reach the people on the land, or the 
children in the schools, although both 
groups are vitally important in any 
sane program of maintaining the 
wildlife resource. 


When the basic factors that govern 
the production of wildlife in this 
country are considered, there is not 
too much cause for optimism. There 
is a constantly growing population 
on this continent. This is not true 
in all communities since there are 






———— 


areas where human population is re. 
ceding, but for the continent as a 
whole, more and more people will in- 
evitably require more intensive use 
of land for human activities. This 
means a constantly decreasing habitat 
capable of producing wildlife. There 
is also a constantly increasing number 
of peepie who want to participate in 
the wildlife-resource harvest. So the 
problem becomes constantly more 
acute. A wildlife administrator does 
not have a happy lot. Even though 
he doubles the production of game 
in a given area, it avails little if the 
number of hunters doubles at the 
same time. There are no more pieces 
of game per individual than before 
and, consequently, there is no visible 
evidence of results of his work. 

When an outstanding game job 
cannot increase the visible game, and 
goes without appreciation from the 
hunters, what chance has an under- 
staffed department with inadequate 
authority? Wildlife loses ground in 
spite of everything it can do, and 
it is held responsible for the apparent 
decline. 

These various failures in wildlife 
administration are serious. As the 
hunting and fishing populations grow, 
inadequate controls of harvests, in- 
adequately enforced, will bring in- 
creasingly serious effects. 

There is only one present answer 
to this problem and that is for in- 
terested sportsmen to become so thor- 
oughly organized that they can force 
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the removal of these handicaps to the 
best possible utilization of our wild- 
life resources. It has been demon- 
strated over and over again that con- 
servation forces, when aroused, can 
take personal and partisan politics 
out of conservation organization. 
Politics can be kept out so long as a 
vigilant public opinion is present. 
But one thing is certain. Those 

liticians who like to pay their 
political debts with someone else's 
money are at it 24 hours a day. 
They will be chiseling in again as 
soon as vigilance is relaxed, no matter 
how perfect the legal setup may be. 

There have been many instances 
where well-staffed and adequately in- 
formed conservation departments 
have rallied sufficient sportsman and 
conservation support to resist the 
pressures for unsound measures 
brought by less informed hunting and 
fishing groups. This is a function 
that only intelligent sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations can perform, but one 
that is vitally necessary if public hunt- 
ing and fishing is to continue. Sports- 
men’s groups, sufficiently aroused, 
have demonstrated many times that 
they can secure sound legislation on 
which a good program can be built. 
If, as sometimes happens, the poli- 
ticians are able to block them for a 
time, there are ways to beat them. 
Missouri demonstrated one of those 
ways. Here, a popular sportsmen’s 
uprising, led by farsighted sportsmen, 
used the initative to put into the 
constitution the present legal basis 


for the state conservation department. 


This is basically the best of any state 
setup and was made possible only by 
the fact that the legislature year after 
year stupidly refused to grant even 
moderate reforms in one of the worst 
conservation administration systems 
that existed at the time. When the 
pressure built up high enough, it was 


possible to set up a new conservation 
program in such a way that the legis- 
lature cannot now interfere. Only by 
a vote of the people can this law be 
repealed. 


Sportsmen’s groups can do the 
greatest service to their own interests 
and to the interests of America by 
insisting that their state conservation 
department be free from partisan and 
personal political interference, that 
it have adequate authority, that it re- 
sist ignorant pressures from hunting 
and fishing groups, that it have an 
adequate law enforcement staff, ade- 
quate personnel to make accurate in- 
ventory of game stocks each season 
and trained research men to work on 
its problems, that it have a sound 
educational program, and that it de- 
vote its funds to sound basic work 
to produce more fish and wildlife. 


Sportsmen have every right to de- 
mand this kind of a program. Once 
they get it, they should fight to see 
that personalities, selfishness, and 
greed do not interfere with that 
program. In other words, a conser- 
vation department that is doing a 
good job should be backed even if 
sportsmen do not like the way the 
commissioners wear their hair or the 
way the wardens drive their cars. 


Too much personal prejudice has 
entered into the conservation pic- 
ture in the past. The things that 
are needed in the state departments 
are a sound program, good personnel 
and solid public support. If it were 
possible to have an organization with 
these qualities in each of the 48 
states, we would have a greater im- 
petus for better hunting and fish- 
ing and greater insurance for the 
future of wildlife than any conser- 
vation step ever taken. 


. . « The End 














































 * Turning Year 


By John H. Day 


NOTHER year, newly minted 

and full of promise, comes roll- 
ing down the calendar for its rendez- 
vous with destiny. Sleek and shiny, 
the 1951 model comes on-stage to 
stir the age-old instincts which 
plague every man who loves the lure 
of wayside trails. He can’t wait to 
trade in the faithful old model for 
the gleaming newcomer, anticipating 
great adventures afield before the 
twelve-cylindered novice will have 
run its course. 

The countryman sits at his writing 
desk and looks back over the broad 
vista of better than thirty years of 
weekend rambling across the friendly 
hills. Red letter days pop up in his 
mind’s eye—days of new discoveries 
or of such rare charm as to have 
etched themselves permanently in 
memory. And now-—again—here 
comes another year, offering endless 
fascination and countless new ex- 
ploratory paths. 

Once January has made the fatal 
step and plunged a tentative foot 
into the surging tide, the country- 
man starts pulling and hauling for 
all he’s worth, eager to roll back 
the cold months of waiting and get 
on to the joys of the returning Spring- 
tide. He hopes for all who are 
stirred by such simple things as “the 
rift of dawn, the reddening of the 




































rose” good hiking in the new months 
that lie ahead. 

The cost of wandering the devious 
wayside trails is trivial. Old clothes, 
comfortable shoes and above all a 
good stout walking stick; these are 
the prime requisites. The walking 
stick should preferably be one cut 
by the hiker himself. It should be 
light and strong, and about heart- 
high for greatest comfort in use. 
The welcome mat is always out in 
the thickets, and few indeed are the 
signs reading “For Members Only.” 

The confirmed hiker is beyond 
rescue, sunk in a poppied drench of 
simple outdoor pleasures which he 
would not exchange for a king’s ran- 
som. He has schooled himself in the 
art of seeing things, and every trip 
afield reveals some new fine print he 
missed when he that way be- 
fore. In the book of the outdoors 
the best pages are always as yet 
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uncut. The countryman reads on 
and on, following the fascinating 
narrative through swamp and _ bot- 
tomland, across the hills and onto 
the ridges, happily aware that he can- 
not bankrupt his opportunities nor 
knowledge nor joy. 

There is a wealth of simple beauty 
around every bend in the country- 
side. It blooms in field corners, in 
com rows, even on garbage heaps 
and on barbed wires against the 
snow. The countryman winds up a 
hectic week tensed and grumpily irri- 
tated by the mad, merciless whirl of 
business. He heads for the timber- 
lands posthaste and soon walks re- 
laxed through an enchanted world of 
haunting distances and enthralling 
solitude. This is his seventh in- 
ning stretch—a change of pace with 
tremendous lift to body and soul. 


One of the prerogatives of the 
countryman who rambles _ often 
through the same bailiwick is the en- 
gineering of his own footpaths. A 
footpath is of slow growth. It is a 
wild, shy thing that is easily scared 
away. It steers with uncanny in- 
stinct for the gaps and low places 
in the fences and wears the roots 
of the trees at favored corners in 
the woodlands. But it can become 
the highroad to happiness for the 
jaded townsman who returns, like 
Antaeus, for strength and courage 
to repeated contacts with Mother 
Earth and her folk. 

The turning year marks not only 
the entrance of another annual cycle 
but footnotes the halfway point in 
perhaps the most anxious century 
the world will know. The country- 
man invites all men in posts of high 
decision to walk together through 
the neighboring countryside while re- 
solving global differences. Walking 
brings out true character. As the 
pores open, all disguises fall away 
and real convictions are laid bare. 

To all who would learn to know 
the simple joys of the wayside trails 
the countryman extends invitation to 


come along in weekend rambling. All 
outdoorsmen share alike a tremend- 
ous legacy of happy memories and 
high hopes. As Thoreau had it, 
“there is more day to dawn.” To- 
morrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
the open road will stretch in shim- 
mering beauty across the neighboring 
hills. That way lies shangri-la, a 
delightful and happy new year. 


The morning sun burned off the 
last wisps of frosty haze and bathed 
the countryside in pale effulgence. 
Driving snow squalls, which had 
halted during the night, had laid an 
eight-inch blanket of powdery white- 
ness across the hills. Countless crys- 
tals smouldered in glowing brilliance 
as they reflected the glory of the 
mounting sun. 


Against the far hill the grape 
tangles and the jutting rock ledges 
stood out in bold relief. Tremendous 
icicles curtained the overhanging 
outcrops, creating frigid caves which 
will hold intact until the next good 
thaw. Even though the mercury 
stood ‘near the zero mark, the sun’s 
angle of approach was a dead give- 
away that the first month of Winter 
is over. The cold gray days of Jan- 
uary will soon succumb to the siren 
song of February, while the ground- 
hog stirs sleepily in his snug den. 

Faced with the task of clearing 
walks and driveways, the countryman 
dons knee boots and jacket and bends 
his back to an hour of honest toil. 
As he stops for an_ occasional 
“breather” he hears the uncompli- 
mentary remarks of the starlings 
from the neighboring barnyard. 
These feathered hoodlums seek safe 

erch in the tops of the tall poplars 
by the roadside. Here they sit and 
comment caustically while the snow 
shoveller labors down below. 

As the shovel eats its way through 
the white coverlet the countryman 
ponders the advancing season, which 
has already sent the sun veering 
north from Capricorn. Another week 
or two and there will be no denying 
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the insistent call of the warming rays. 
Broken maple twigs on the hillsides 
will soon bleed sugar water from the 
breaks during quiet sunny afternoons. 
The mourning cloak butterfly will 
take advantage of the same bright 
days to limber up its frost-stiffened 
wings, and float gracefully above the 
melting snow in the sunlit glades. 

Even now the lord high execu- 
tioner of the timberlands, the great 
horned owl, has felt the impelling 
urge of the rolling year. In another 
week or two he and his fearsome 
mate, won after a most undignified 
ee of his affection, will be 

ouse-hunting through the cold Feb- 
ruary trees. If they can’t find a hol- 
low big enough, they will move into 
an old hawk’s nest. Here these “early 
birds” will brood their clutch of 
round white » often while the 
back of the sitting bird is covered 
with snow. 

Of all the magnificent trees which 
grace our Winter countryside I think 
the sycamore is perhaps the most 
beautiful. It is certainly the most 
picturesque, often leaning out, like 
Narcissus, to admire its own beauty 
in the quiet pools it loves. As a rule 
the sycamore only grows where water 
stays. Where the ravine goes dry in 
Summer, there you will not find “the 
pillard dusk of sounding sycamores.” 

The buttonwood is surely an in- 
dividualist. Most orthodox trees 
show next year’s bud as early as May. 
Not so the sycamore. Hidden away 
in a swollen “cup” at the base of the 
leaf stem is the bud of this big fel- 
low; protected during the warm 
months and abandoned to the ele- 
ments when the need for protection is 
greatest. 


Once its acquaintance is made, the 
sycamore can never be forgotten. 
There is only this one native tree 
with much strange, crazy patchwork 
on its branches. The massive giants 
look from a distance as if splotched 
with whitewash to the farthest twigs. 


This speckled appearance is due to 
the plane tree’s continual moulting. 
Even in Winter flakes of the outer 
bark can be picked up from the snow 
beneath the trees. 

One thing bothers the countryman — 
as he girds for another year of week- | 
ends along the wayside trails. This © 
single disturbing factor is the down. — 
right selfishness of many of his fellow — 
men, who seem bound and deter. © 
mined that as little as possible of the — 
simple beauty of the outdoors be left — 
for the pleasure and enjoyment of ~ 
coming generations. 

He walks the countryside and 
notes the utter devastation of the strip 
mine operations. He sees the once- 
limpid streams reeking with foulest 
pollution. Here the farmer’s fence 
wire has been ruthlessly cut to allow 

ssage for a so-called sportsman and 

is dogs. There the gate bars are — 

carelessly thrown down. Saw mill 
men comb the countryside for the 
pitifully few acres of good timber 
still undemolished. 

For all who love the wayside trails 
the countryman wishes good hikin 
in 1951. He hopes fervently that all 
men who can strike a blow in the 
cause of sensible conservation will 
strike that blow this year. 


. The End 
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NOTE: This. is the second and last 
of two articles on the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation near Brock- 
way, Pa., in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. The first article published 
last month dealt with the require- 
ments for entrance into this unique 
school where this year twenty-five 
men have started their, year-long 
training for Game Protectors and 
Game Propagators. This article de- 
scribes the school’s facilities, teach- 
ing methods and other pertinent 
observations exactly as the writers 
viewed them on a recent visit. The 
authors are indebted to William C. 
Shaffer, Chief of Training and his 
Assistant Robert Lichtenberger, and 
to George Norris, Supervisor of the 
Southwestern Division, who accom- 
panied ‘us. We express our apprecia- 
tion and thanks for the courtesy 
and hospitality which made our 
visit so pleasant. 








UR drive to the school had been 
most pleasant and informative 
for we were accompanied by George 
Norris, genial Supervisor of the ten 
Southwestern Counties of Pennsylva- 
nia, a remarkable and _ interesting 
person. 


A few miles outside the Brockway 
location George explained briefly the 
general wildlife management program 
carried on at the school. 


It was learned that the work in this 
area was done by the student officers, 
along with some additional hired 
help, as part of the training program. 
The land is worked intelligently and 
the natural beauty preserved so that 
even visitors unmindful of such 
things are awed by the scenery. For 
approximately two miles we drove 
through what might be referred to 
as a long narrow corridor lined with 
high trees that were beginning to 
show the luster and color of advanc- 


ing spring. 
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We had completely forgotten the 
uneven road made rough by winter 
and early spring rains in our evalua- 
tion of the surrounding beauty and 
agreed that there could not possibly 
be a more suitable location for the 
school anywhere in the state. 


Its main entrance resembles a 
miniature park. Looking into the 
grounds several hundred yards ahead 
we saw three structures: the main 
building which would never take a 

rize for architectural beauty, but we 
vee learned was built like the rock 
of Gibraltar; the garage; and the 
barn. 

At this point we would like- to 
state that the following remarks are 
not meant to be offensive in any 
manner, but are the facts as we saw 
them. They are set down here as 
information to the sportsmen and 
Game News readers in whose interest 
we made the trip. 


The main building utilized for 
school purposes was built in 1915 
and was originally designed for use 
as a hunting camp to comfortably 
accommodate about 12 persons. It 
was built to withstand the ages but 
certainly little thought was given to 
beauty of structure. 


When the school was started in 
1932, these facilities, limited as they 
were, met the Game Commission’s 
temporary needs. They were not 
such as would meet the requirements 
of personal comfort of men who 
would train there for a year in future 
days; and, it is extremely doubtful 
if much thought was given to this 
fact at the time it was opened. How- 
ever, from time to time additions and 
alterations have been made in an at- 
tempt to meet the rapid expansions 
in the training program. 

In 1941, the Commission, aware of 
the congested conditions, erected a 
combination classroom, laboratory, 
and dormitory adjacent to the school, 
which to some degree has relieved 
the crowded conditions. 


In spite of these additions, the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
today is found with badly congested 
accommodations and sadly lackin 
facilities to do a good job in the fiel 
of training men for game protectors 
and game propagators. Nor do the 
accommodations provide too much 
comfort for the men stationed at 
the school. 

In both buildings men are quar- 
tered in double-deck steel bunks 
which are not built in a manner de- 
signed to cradle a tired body nor 
lull one to restful sleep after a hard 
day. 

In the new building, however, 
Mr. Shaffer excuses in part these 
lacking comforts by calling it “for- 
tunate in having a little more space 


with cross ventilation available,” and 
added: 

“We actually are more fortunate 
since in the main building we lack 
cross ventilation in most of our 
sleeping quarters.” This was literally 
true as we later learned, for the 
main building has very small sleep- 
ing rooms with no cross ventilation, 
which doubtless contributes little to 
the comfort of the occupants during 
the hot summer nights. 

The lobby in the main school 
building which is used chiefly for 
recreation, reading and relaxation is 
also an interior room and quite 
dark and dingy in appearance be- 
cause it too lacks window space and 
cross ventilation. 

The halls in the main school build- 
ing are narrow and without any 
ventilation at all. 

Maybe this seems incidental, but 
think of the discomfort you would 
undergo if it became necessary to 
spend one year in such a place. 


Typing is taught as a related sub- 
ject in the school work and this class 
is hampered by lack of space. The 
typing room is so congested that the 
Commission is forced to divide the 





“Typing is taught as a related subject in 
by lack of space.” 


student body into several groups. The 
“desks,” so-called for lack of another 
name, consists of a wide board reach- 
ing from one end of the hallway-like 
room to the other. 

They are rather shaky and there 
apparently is considerable vibration 
when the students begin pounding on 
the row of typewriters atop this 
contraption. 

In both buildings the storage space 
for school supplies and _ students 
equipment is totally inadequate. 
Steel lockers—sardine can size—are 
provided for the students because the 
lack of space does not permit the 
use of lockers large enough to allow 
them to store a wide variety of 
clothing and equipment necessary to 
carry on the training work. Conse- 
quently, the men are obligated to 
keep a portion of their clothing and 














the school work and this class is hampered 


equipment in their personal auto- 
mobiles or are asked to bring per- 
sonal articles on their visits home. 

Also space is at a premium for 
storing the office supplies and neces- 
sary equipment needed at the school. 
Every inch is crammed to the last 
fraction of available space. 

The basement of the main build- 
ing is not excluded. It is used as 
storage place for the canned foods. 
It has a low ceiling, no cross venti- 
lation, and houses the heating equip- 
ment for two buildings. During the 
winter months the furnace and steam 
pipes increase temperatures and very 
often stored canned foods explode. 
Evén here the space is limited. There 
is not sufficient storage space for the 
necessary supplies that should be 
available, therefore they must be re- 
plenished more often than would be 
normally necessary. 
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After peering into every nook and 
cranny of the two main buildings 
we went to a large old barn situated 
approximately 250 yards from the 
school building which we were as- 
tonished to learn housed the so- 
called gymnasium, serving as an im- 
portant part of the school’s training. 

The space given over to_ this 
project is heated with two small gas 
stoves so that boxing, wrestling and 
self-defense methods can be taught. 
In the wintertime it is almost im- 
— to utilize the building un- 
ess it is preheated for at least twenty- 
four hours in advance of its use. 

The barn also is used for tool 
storage of a makeshift nature. No 
work shops for repairs, 9agrte etc., 
are available although these are 
fitted into smaller spaces wherever 
sufficient room can be found. 

What to do with the student's au- 
tomobile is another perplexing prob- 
lem. There is limited parking space 


“Crowded conditions are drawbacks to good work, good nerves and good health.” 


in a lean-to shed attached to the 
barn, available to about eight auto- 
mobiles, but even this isn’t fully 
enclosed to protect the machines from 
the elements in winter and it is 
dificult for the officers to get their 
cars from the parking space to the 
school, particularly when there are 
deep snows. 

It’s really astonishing to see just 
how all available space is fully 
utilized at this school. Even corners 
take their part in the program. 

State-owned automotive equipment 
is stored in two garages situated near 
the main building, both of which are 
unheated and in poor physical con- 
dition. 

“While we are not grumbling about 
our conditions,” Mr. Shaffer poet 
out protectively, “We are hopeful 
that some means can be devised 
whereby a new and more modern 
building to meet our increasing de- 
mands can be erected.” 
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Some individuals consider crowded 
conditions to have some advantage, 
inasmuch as they tend to bring a 
much closer relationship among the 
students in personal as well as class 
affairs. This may have its good 

ints but when the crowd gets too 
thick for comfort and personal con- 
viences then it can boomerang. 

Such crowded conditions are a 
drawback to good work, good nerves, 
and good health 

The errors in comfort which seem 
predominant at the school aren’t due 
entirely to the fault of the Game 
Commission. Instead, the Commis- 
sion fully realizes the unfitness of the 
facilities, lack of equipment and the 
need for a more modern and roomier 
structure and apparently would like 
to remedy the situation. 

However, the matter of financing 
the project has caused considerable 
brow-knitting on the part of the 
Commission Members. The pro- 

d equipped building to accom- 
Rodate a eels was Revere at 
$250,000, and if erected, would then 

rmit the use of the present build- 
ing for housing the staff and their 
families. 

It was felt by the Commission that 
taking that much money ftom the 
Game Fund in a lump sum would 
severely handicap the Commission’s 
program. Other means for under- 
writing the cost have been given 
consideration and for some little 
time the Commission has been work- 
ing on the problem. So far it is 
not known whether or not they have 
surmounted the hurdle that looms 
like a concrete wall, namely, the 


' appropriation of such a large sum 


from the annual income of the Com- 
mission. 

The subject of the new school 
came up at the July meeting of the 
Commission and the members au- 
thorized the hiring of an architect 
to draw plans for a new building that 
would fully accommodate their needs. 


This is at least one step forward in 


the attainment of the ultimate goal. 

Every sportsman and citizen should 
be justifiable proud of the fact that 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
was the first such organization in 
America, or the world for that matter, 
to establish a conservation training 
school for the purpose of training 
its personnel in game management, 
law enforcement, propagation and 
food cover work so necessary to the 
successful conservation of our natural 
resources. 

Also this school has gained national 
reputation for its training course and 
for having developed one of the 
finest field forces in the country. Its 
plan has been adopted by several 
other states and at the present writ- 
ing other Conservation Departments 
are seeking information on_ the 
methods applied so that they, too, 
may adopt a similar program. 

In many instances conservation 
officers’ schools in other states have 
stepped out and passed Pennsylva- 
nia’s Pioneer School, in that they 
have provided modern and up-to- 
date facilities and equipment. If our 
state is to maintain its conservation 
leadership in the nation, then some- 
thing should be done about provid- 
ing modern school facilities, and 
soon. The old school has served its 
purpose, the future demands progress. 

As has been pointed out, the loca- 
tion is excellent; in fact far beyond 
expectation. Sorrowfully, we cannot 
say the same of the facilities. There 
is no doubt in our minds of the 
need for the new school building 
and better facilities. However the 
Commission is earnestly striving to 
obtain modern class rooms, better 
living quarters and better working 
conditions for both staff and students. 
Especially is it striving for the 
students who will eventually serve 
all the people of the state through 
conserving and protecting’ the game 
and natural wildlife resources which 
is our rightful heritage. 

. . » The End 
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N THE season's opening day, 
O two aging hunters invaded their 
favorite woodcock cover. Soon their 
Setter came to stylish point, facing 
the crumbling remains of an old rail 
fence. Hastening forward, the part- 
ners flushed two woodcock and each 
bagged one. 

Smoothing the feathers to examine 
his prize, Doc Whitehead said: “Flight 
bird. What's yours?” 

“Flight, too,” decided Sam Laney, 
bird dog authority and field trial 
judge. “Day’s most too pretty—but 
looks like they’re here.” 

“We better work north,” said 
Whitehead—“looks t’ave been _pas- 
tured some.” 

Fascinating but mysterious de- 
scribes the woodcock. But these 
hunters knew that flight birds pre- 
saged good shooting; knew they seek 
pastured ground; and had a dog that 
knew his business. The result was 


good sport and no cripples. 


En route home, they stopped at 
Jack’s Place for a snack. “Came 
quick today,” Doc said. “D’you 
realize we both went straight for our 
limits?” | 

“Two of your shots were better 
than any of mine,” Sam said, sipping 
his coffee. 

“With that little gun you shoot 
I'd have missed ‘em,” Doc snapped 
back at him. 

These two old pals were ever quick 
to defend the other against even him- 
self. When it came to shooting, 
neither needed much defending. Doc 
had one weakness, though: He’d get 
too high on any dog he owned. Some 
rated it. Others didn’t. One, a bitch, 
Sam couldn't tolerate; and Doc had 
never forgotten the day his pal had 
accused her of never finding a bird— 
adding that he didn’t believe she'd 
point one if she did. That, as the 
previous season ended, had almost 
cracked the ice wide open. Almost— 
but not quite. 

“Doc,” Sam said, as he lit a 
cigarette and let a ring of smoke float 
out over his head, “I think Duke to- 
day was better than he’s ever been.” 

Doc smiled happily. “Yes, an’ I 
figure he’s so sted fies enough. Let 
two different fellows breed to him on 
a puppy proposition. With a couple 
young ones to be bringing along, I’ve 
let all the others go.” 

“Was a fellow from Connecticut 
wrote me sometime back wanting to 
get a woodcock dog,” Sam said re- 
flectively. “Ever hear from him?” 

Doc gulped a sizeable swallow of 
coffee. “Think so,” he said—I guess 
he was the one.” 

“D’he buy?” 

Doc emptied his mug, and called 
the waiter to fill ‘em up. It was 
much as though he hadn’t heard the 
question. 

“I can’t recall the man’s name,” 
Sam said. “Did he buy?” . 

“Name was Parks—John C. Parks.” 

“Now I remember! What d’he 
buy?” Sam was persistent. 
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“Just one, an’ took her along in the 
car. Tickled with her, too.” Possibly 
Sam hadn’t noticed that Doc’s jaw 
tightened as he said it. 


“Bitch, eh? Which?” Sam _ per- 
sisted. 
“Rena.” There was marked de- 


fiance as Doc spoke her name. 

RENA! The bitch Doc well knew 
Sam rated the most no ‘count canine 
he had ever seen; and sold to a man 
of whom Doc would never have heard 
but for him. Even if Doc really be- 
lieved in this bitch, he still had no 
right to palm her off on someone Sam 
had sent to him. 

“What d’he pay for her?” The 
query was more a demand than a 
question. 

Doc was slow to answer. He first 
drained his second mug of coffee. 


Then: “Two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars.” 
“WHAT!” Sam caught himself 


and seemed almost calm as, with 
deliberate enunciation, he breathed: 
“She wasn’t worth even seventy-five 
dollars, much less the two hundred 
lus.” 

“That’s what you say—” 





Horace Lytle, one of the nation’s foremost 
authorities on gun dogs and author of many 
books on dog training, has long had a deep- 
interest in Pennsylvania and its hunting. 
It is a privilege for GAME NEws to present 
this fine dog story and to welcome a new 
author to our pages. With the full realiza- 
tion that good hunting dogs are great 
conservation assets, we are proud to pre- 
sent this outstanding fictional writing from 
the pen of Horace Lytle, grand old man of 
the gun dog field. 


Just then the waiter interrupted: 
“Doc—I near forgot to tell you 
—you’re wanted out to Bill Brown’s 
right away. Cows got into his pas- 
ture an’ a couple of ’em down from 
guzzling apples. Bill called just ’fore 
you came in an’ said be sure to tell 
you if you showed up. I got busy 
and never thought of it till just this 
minute.’ 

Coldly Doc said to Sam: “I'll drive 
you in. It’s on the way.” 

No further word was spoken be- 
tween them. The storm had not 
blown over—it was but a lull. Mary 
Whitehead came in before long and 
found Sam sitting alone. Surprised 
that the hunters had returned before 
noon, she said: 

“You quit early!” Then: “Where's 
Doc?” 

“Got two limits in less than two 
hours,” Sam told her. “Doc’s gone 
to the Brown place to see about some 
cows.’ 

Mary laid packages on the table 
and sat down. “Sam,” she said, “you 
never liked Rena, and neither did 
I, but we must have been wrong. 
Doc sold her for $375.” 

“THREE hundred and seventy-five 


dollars! Are you sure?” 

“Sure I’m sure,” she answered 
quickly. “I took the check to bank 
myself.” 

“Did the man who bought her see 
her work?” Sam asked. 

“No. He said you had recom- 


mended Doc and that was good 
enough for him. He bought her and 
drove off.” 

Mary answered the door bell and 
signed for a telegram. It was ad- 
dressed to Doc but she opened it 


and read: “Rena killed by car to- 
day front of our home.” She showed 
it to Sam. 


Handing it back, he exclaimed: 
“Well, that’s luck!” 

“Luck?” 

“Yes, luck—for now he'll never 
know how worthless she was. This 
might have happened had she been 
the best dog on earth. Her new owner 
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is lucky not to know that she wasn't. 
Doc’s lucky, too—and so am I.” 


“Sam, you're mad!” 


“No, mad’s not the right word, 
Mary. I'm mystified. Doc’s true 
blue. We both know that. But, on 
my recommendation, this man came 
to him to buy a dog. The bitch Doc 
sold him was one he knew I would 
not recommend. And that Doc had 
no right to do. We're all out of it 
lucky, though—an’ that’s that. I'll 
get my things together and head on 
home.” 

“SAM!” Mary grabbed his arm, 
restrainingly. 
it’ll break Doc’s heart.” 

“He’s broken mine. I’m leaving. 
It’s better that way. It'll give Doc 
a chance to think it over.” 


Mary Whitehead saw Sam out to 
the car. He said to her: “You un- 
derstand how I feel. Try to get Doc 
to see my viewpoint. He will—some 
day. Our friendship mustn’t be 
broken. Right now it is almost—but 
not quite.” 

Sam Laney found it futile to try 
to fathom what could have possessed 
his old pal. Any light failed utterly 
to dawn. And then, one night the 
phone rang. It was Mary Whitehead 
calling. 

“Listen, Sam,” she said, “I’ve never 
seen Doc so upset. You've just got 
to come up here. Promise me you 
will. The way you left has affected 
Doc more than anything I’ve ever 
known. Far more than had you 
stayed and argued. He may try not 
to let you know it—but it has. Every- 
one is still finding woodcock, but Doc 
hasn’t even been out since you left. 
That'll tell you how he’s feeling. 
Please don’t say you won’t come.” 

“Tell me this first, Mary,” Sam cut 
in. “Have you any angle on the why 
of it?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I think so. Just 
a typical situation of a man and his 
dog. Doc knew Rena wasn’t good. 
But she represented his old blood— 
and he’s always loyal to that. Had 


“Sam, don’t do that— 





you not said so much, I believe it 
would never have happened. You'd 
rubbed Doc just a little too raw about 
her. So, when he sensed this man 
would pay a good price, his bravado 
spirit got the better of him.” 


“Mary, there’s one thing you don’t 
know,” Sam said into the receiver. 
“Doc had told me the price was $275. 
Later I found out from you that it 
was $375. That’s another angle I 
can’t figure.” 

“I can answer that,” Mary told 
him. ‘He had meant to tell you the 
correct price and boast of it. But 
he got cold feet when he facéd you. 
That he lied to you is fretting him 
as much as anything else. Don’t let 
him brood over it another year. You 
two are getting no younger.” 


“I'll start up tomorrow morning,” 
Sam told her. 

When Sam Laney arrived at the 
Whiteheads’ for the second time the 
same season, Doc rushed out to the 
car. The grips of greeting would 
have pained the fingers of less 
hardened men. But neither spoke. 
It was just as if there’d been no part- 
ing. Mary had goose for dinner, 
knowing Sam’s fondness for it. Three 
of their hunting friends came in to 
spend the evening and the talk was 
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all of woodcock and the best season 
in many years. 

Doc ate a hurried breakfast the 
next morning, excused himself and 
said: “Sam, I'll be back shortly— 
an’ you be ready.” 

“Where’s he ‘gone, Mary?” It 
wasn't like Doc to let anything delay 
a hunt. 

“You'd never believe it,” she said, 
with a smile that shone—“but he’s 
gone to borrow Tom Simpson's dog 
for you two to hunt today.” 


“But where’s Duke? Not sold him, 
I hope. Doc’s never owned a better 
one.’ 

“No, he didn’t sell him,” and 
Mary’s face showed the contentment 
of her heart, “but he’s gone. Doc has 
two of his puppies due any time 
now—but there’s nary a dog on the 


car Pee I can’t figure what's 
appened to Duke. Why isn’t he 
here? Is he sick?” 

Mary said, “He’s in the best of 
shape—or was when Doc shipped him 
to John C. Parks in Connecticut. My 
guess as to the why was his love for 
a certain hunting partner. And the 
price, which you haven't asked, was 
not a cent in the world. Doc even 
prepaid the express.” 

Sam's third cup of coffee got cold. 
But there was no coldness in him any- 
where when, a few minutes later, he 
hurried out to hunt again with his 
friend. As he was about to get into 
the car, he suddenly turned and ran 
back to the porch where he whispered 
to Mary: 

“D’you remember when that wire 





place at the moment came I called it lucky!” 


“Doc told me about the expected _ The End 
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AUTHOR TELLS HOW TO PRODUCE PLENTIFUL 
GAME SUPPLY 


Wallace Byron Grange, author of the widely accepted book “The Way 
To Game Abundance,” made the following observations in the concluding 
chapter of his work: 


“Conservation is the science of man’s successful living in relation to 
nature and her resources. We are not a thing apart, a species apart. Our 
habitat on earth includes the soil, the forest, the mountain, the farm, the 

redator and our game species. Man knows the technology of abundance if 

e will only apply it. Man can be wasteful, destructive, foolish, heedless of 
the consequences of his acts and so despoil his own habitat. Temporarily 
he can ignore erosion, uncontrolled forest fire, depletion of soil fertility, 
extermination of valuable species and unique plant patterns, pollution and 
the loss of his birthright as a creature of nature. But he can do this only 
so long. Eventually the penalties of habitat deterioration must be paid by 
the human species, as by every other animal species. 

“It is not alone the primeval wilderness we need. Closer home, we need 
the semi-wilderness, the commercial forest, the lake cottage in the woods, 
the farm woodlot, the fencerow thicket, the undrained marsh, the tiny 
pond and the sound of water tinkling over the beaver dam. The way to 
game abundance lies in the preserving, creating and expanding the units 
of native vegetation which are, as we have seen, wilderness fragments. Their 
restoration can give us a more beautiful, more pleasant, more productive 
and more satisfying America.” 
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Mos. Kids 


By Hal H. Harrison 


aed came home from school one snowy day in January with a new idea. 

That morning, the teacher in geography class had told the pupils 
about shadows produced by the sun. She had explained to them that it 
was possible to tell the time of day by measuring their own shadows against 
the snow on a sunny day. 

“You can do this by making a sort of shadow stick out of your own body,” 
Billy explained to Jane. ‘The teacher said that this game is played in the 
same way that folks tell time by the sundials in their gardens,” he added. 

Billy and Jane played this game several times during the winter and sure 
enough it worked. Of course, they were not able to tell the time of day to 
the very minute, like a clock, but by knowing how long their shadows are at 
say g oclock in the morning today, the children could tell it was 9 o'clock 
some other morning by measuring the length of their shadows. 

If they knew how long their shadows were at noon today, they would 
be able to go home for lunch some other day just dbout on time if they 
went home when their shadows were the same length that day. 

The shadow game can be played only for a week or two without checking 
again, because the length of a shadow changes with the seasons at the same 
time of day. The length of the children’s shadows at noon in the winter 
would be much lower than the length of their shadows at noon in the 
summer. That is because the sun is farther south in winter than in summer. 

Generally, shadows point west in the morning and east in the ‘afternoon. 
A short shadow (less than knee length) usually indicates sometime around 
noon. Long shadows (several times as long as you are) indicate early or 
late in the day. ° 
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Only in the spring and fall equinox (March 21 and September 21), when 
the sun is directly above the Equator, does it rise exactly in the east and 
set directly in the west. Equinox means “equal nights” . . . the length 
of the night is equal to the length of the day. 

At the summer solstice (June 21), the sun reaches its farthest point north 
and we have the longest day in the year. At the winter solstice (December 22), 
it reaches its farthest point south and we have the shortest day in the year. 

Many years ago, the poet Shelley recognized this movement of the sun 
when he wrote: “If winter comes, can spring be far behind?” When the 
winter solstice brings us to the first day of winter, each day from that point 
on becomes a little longer than the day before. 

The hand of a sundial is called a gnomon (no mon), which is a Greek 
word meaning “one who knows.” Thus, the gnomon, which throws its 
shadow across the face of the dial, “knows” the time of day, just as Billy 
and Jane know it when they tell time with their own shadows. 





PGC Photo by Cady 
Throughout Pennsylvania (ast year, signs such as this pointed the way to State Game 
Lands, living examples of a modern wildlife restoration program. 
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Lackawanna County, beside its dis- 
tinction of being the most recently 
founded county in the Common- 
wealth, is widely known for its in- 
dustrial activities, especially in an- 
thracite mining and textile manu- 
facturing. An area taken from Lu- 
zerne County in 1878 was established 
as Lackawanna County, the name be- 
ing suggested by the small river which 
flows through its principal valley. 


Land Area 


The county contains 293,376 acres 
of which 192,361 acres are forested 
and 101,015 acres are in non-forest 
land. There are 108,814 acres in 
farms. There are 9,644 acres of pub- 
licly owned lanl including 4,308 
acres in State Game Lands and 5,283 
acres in State Forests. 


Transportation 

The county contains 1,242 miles 
of public roads, including 425 miles 
of State Highways and 817 miles of 
County, Township and Municipal 
roads. The Roosevelt Highway (U. 
S. 6), the. Lackawanna Trail (U. S: 
611) and other important routes 
traverse the county. 


Topography 
Characterized by rugged mountains 
and deep valleys, the county is noted 
for its glacial formations. A famous 


“pot hoje” is located near Carbon- 
dale. County also contains many 
beautiful lakes which have been 
developed as summer resorts. 


District Game Protectors 


Philip S. Sloan, R. D. 1, Dalton, 
has jurisdiction over Benton, Green- 
field, Fell, Bonds, Car, Scott, North 
Abington, Abington, West Abington, 
Bensom and Jefferson Townships. 

Stephen Kish, 1420 Grove Street, 
Avoca, has jurisdiction over Roaring 
Brook, Lackawanna, Madison, Spring 
Brook, Covington, Clifton and Lehigh 
Townships. 


Fish Warden 


Keith Harter, Dalton, has jurisdic- 
tion over the county. 


District Foresters 


Manuel Gordon, 316 N. Washing- 
ton St., Scranton, has jurisdiction over 
State forest land in the county. 

Historic 

A Muncee Indian Village, Capoose, 
stood on the present site of Scranton 
when first settlers arrived in 1771. 
The disputed claims of the Yankees 
from the Connecticut Colony and 
the Pennamites from the Pennsyl- 
vania Colony were finally settled after 
the Revolution by the Decree of 
Trenton in 1782. In that year the 
territory that is now Lackawanna 
County was duly recognized as part 
of Northumberland County. In 1786 
when Luzerne County was separated 
from Northumberland in order to 
stalemate the Connecticut settler’s 
agitation for a new state, it included 
this rich anthracite region. 

The early industrial history of the 
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county developed from a belief that 
iron ore and limestone could be 
found in sufficient quantities to make 
production of iron and steel profit- 
able. The first forge or furnace was 
erected at Old Forge in 1789 by Dr. 
William Hooker Smith. The furnace 
was fired with charcoal and most of 
the ore was surface, not mined, ore. 
Ebenezer and Benjamin Slocum about 
1800 added a forge for the manufac- 
ture of iron to their sawmill, black- 
smith shop, distillery and gristmill 
which were located at Unionville or 
Slocum Hollow on the present site 
of Scranton. These forges were no 
longer in operation in 1840 when 
the Scranton brothers, George W. and 
Sheldon T., bought land at Slocum 
Hollow in order to build iron fur- 
naces. The manufacture of iron and 
steel was an important industry until 
1902 when the mills were moved to 
the shores of Lake Erie in New York 
State in order to eliminate trans- 
shipment by rail of iron ore from 
Lake Superior ore centers. 

During the period 1840-1851 
Slocum Hollow was known. succes- 
sively as Harrison (in honor of Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison), Scrantonia 
and Scranton. The first railroad in 
the county was a gravity line from 
Carbondale to Honesdale, built in 
1829 to connect with the Delaware 
and Hudson canal. The first under- 
ground anthracite mine in the world 
was opened in Carbondale in 1831. 
The site is now marked by a tablet 
on Seventh Avenue. 


Industry 


Products of Lackawanna County's 
widely diversified industrial plants, 
ranging from lace to locomotives, 
literally go around the world, but 
anthracite coal mining is still the 
county’s largest single industry. For 
many years the area has been second 
in rank of silk manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the United States. Its silk 
.mills are now largely converted to 
nylon and rayon production. 


The county is the center of a tre. 
mendous textile industry, nationally 
known products of which range from 
workmen’s overalls to women’s 
fineries. It boasts the country’s larg- 
est Nottingham lace mill in Scranton. 
Scranton, the third largest city in the 
State, is the county seat. It is the 
birthplace of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad whose 
general offices are located there, as 
well as locomotive and freight car 
shops. It is the home of the interna- 
tionally-famous home study institu- 
tion, the International Correspond- 
ence Schools and Women’s Institute. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Despite Lackawanna County’s in- 
tense mining, it furnishes both large 
and small game hunting, with an oc- 
casional bear being bagged. Two 
tracts of State Game Lands are located 
in the county—a portion of Number 
g1 near Rockdale and Number 135, 
comprising 2,808 acres, near Clifton 
and Goldsboro. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream, 
fish stocked, location and length of 
stocked waters) include: Choke Creek, 
brook trout, Thornhurst, 4 miles; 
Gardners Creek, brown trout, Mil- 
waukee, 5 miles; Lehigh River, brown 
& rainbow trout, Gouldsboro, 8 miles; 
Roaring Brook, brown trout, Elm- 
hurst, 6 miles; Tunkhannock Creek, 
S. Br., brown & rainbow trout, Fac- 
toryville, 12 miles; Baylors Pond, 
black bass, Fleetville, 100 acres; Chap- 
man’s Lake, black bass, Dundaff, 98 
acres; Crystal Lake, black bass, Dun- 
daff, 191 acres; Deer Lake, black 
bass, Fleetville, 35 acres; Handsome 
Lake, black bass, Fleetville, 25 acres; 
Newton Lake, black bass, Dundaff, 
112 acres; Sheridan Lake, black bass, 
Fleetville, go acres; Susquehanna 
River, N. Br., black bass, Ransom, 2 
miles. 
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Turkey in the Straw 


MIDDLEBURG — On Thursday, 
October 19, while patrolling on SGL 
No. 212, Union Twp. Snyder County, 
I found a stocked wild turkey that 
had been killed on a recently seeded 
wheat field. It was very foggy and 
the ground soft. Upon examining 
the turkey, it had only been killed 
robably two or three hours previous. 
ts head had been torn off and feath- 
ers found in three different places in 
the field. Its body was bruised and 
no teeth marks could be found. At 
first, I thought it was killed by dogs; 
however, no dog tracks could be 
found anywhere. The only tracks 
were those of a large.deer and they 
were at the three places where feath- 
ers were found. I am of the opinion 
it was killed by a buck that came 
across it while feeding in the field 
that foggy morning, probably goring 
it to death with his antlers.—Game 
Protector Raymond E. Holtzapple, 
Middleburg. 


What'll You Have 


TIOGA—Manager “Bucky” Watts 
and several patrons were enjoying an 
unusually warm October evening re- 
cently at the Blackwell Hotel, when 





they were suddenly surprised to see 
a yearling bear enter the open door 
and jump up onto the bar. After a 
brief Seal around the room he made 
his exit as quickly as he entered, ap- 
parently to seek his favorite brand 
elsewhere, much to the relief of those 
present.—Game Protector James A. 
Osman, Tioga. 


Something Wrong With Rabbits 


MANOR-Recently a farmer in the 
vicinity of my new Farm Game Proj- 
ect was telling me-that he thought the 
wild rabbits were .being bothered 
with some sort of disease. This sub- 
ject came about while we were dis- 
cussing the rabbit population this 
season. The last spring was ideal and 
we had many good litters of young 
rabbits. However, he told me that 
his boy had sold all his tame rabbits 
as they were getting some disease. He 
told me of two occasions when he saw 
wild rabbits act the same as his boy's 
tame ones had acted. The rabbit 
appears to be normal, but upon 
watching it for a few minutes, it will 
go through actions that make it ap- 
pear as though it is crazy. It will first 
stiffen out its hind legs and seem to 
drag them along, then it will again 
act in a normal manner. Next its 
head will turn to one side and it will 
move as though it has a stiff neck. In 
a few minutes it appears to be normal 
again and then shortly will go 
through the same actions. We are 
trying to find one that acts as this 
man related and hope to kill it and 
have one of the colleges in Pittsburgh 
analyze it. Since talking to him I 
have heard of three others who had 
to get rid of their tame rabbits. He 
may have something at that.—-Game 
Protector LeRoy L. Logan, Manor. 
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Corn On the Cob 


PHILIPSBURG—It seems no mat- 
ter how long one has been a Game 
Protector or studied this work there 
is always something new coming 
along. Early in October I was called 
to Huston Township to check a dam- 
age claim on corn. The field was 
near a small stream and muskrats 
were carrying away the corn. They 
had paths where they had carried the 
corn into the creek and their dens. 
At one place where the water was 
about two feet deep I counted at 
least fifty ears of corn in the water. 
This is the first time I have ever had 
an experience like this or ever heard 
of it in this part of the state. I would 
estimate they had taken at least ten 
bushels of corn.—Game Protector 
Clyde W. Decker, Philipsburg. 


Mouthful 


HOWARD-This fall I watched a 
gray squirrel and a fox squirrel cut 
and clean hickory nuts high up in a 
hickory tree. I watched them for 
about a half hour and they never once 
dropped a hickory nut to the ground 
but kept shoving them back in their 
mouths. At last count the gray squir- 
rel had six cleaned and stored in his 
mouth while the fox squirrel had five 
in his mouth. I moved and they quit 
cleaning nuts and sat still in the tree 
for some time. Finally the fox squir- 
rel came down the tree close to me 
and I could see that his mouth was 
full of hickory nuts. I watched them 
through the binoculars issued to the 
field men.—Game Protector Joseph 
W. Kistner, Howard. 


White Race 


KNOX—The community of Knox 
seems to have more than its share of 
oddities in the ringneck pheasant 
population. When the Knox Buck- 
tail Sportsmen’s Club received the 
day old chicks from the Western 
Game Farm in June, 1949, there were 
several white birds in the group. Two 
of the white pheasants were kept over 
winter, one a cock and the other a 
hen. This spring the hen laid more 
than eighty eggs, which were given 
out to farmers in the community to 
hatch. Every egg that hatched pro- 
duced a pure white bird. One of the 
wild cock birds of the community de- 
cided to go one better and started 
courting a game chicken belonging to 
Barney Kahle of Knox. When her 
eggs hatched, sure enough, the chicks 
had the markings of a ringneck. We 
are anxiously waiting for the chicks 
to grow up to see which strain will 
dominate.—Game Protector Donald 
M: Schake, Knox. 


The Goose Hangs High 


MILFORD-—In the early part of 
October, I noticed larger flocks of 
geese winging south than I have ever 
seen before. One flock had fully 200 
birds in it. A sportsman counted one 
part of line of the V formation and 
counted up to 63 birds and was not 
half way up this one wing of the tri- 
angle.—Game Protector John H. Loh- 
mann, Milford. 
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Home of the Wild 


UNIONTOWN-—Uniontown’s fast 

owing reputation as the “Home of 
Displaced Animals” was further en- 
hanced during the past month by two 
more “Invasions” from the wild. 

On October grd, a ruffed grouse, 
straying far from its natural environ- 
ment in the mountains, appeared in 
the city and climaxed a brief sojourn 
by flying through a large plate glass 
window into the living room of Mrs. 
Ewing Yauger, 193 Lenox Street. Con- 
siderable damage was caused by the 
incident, the furniture, hardwood 
floors and new television set were 


scarred by flying fragments. of glass 


and thousands of tiny fragments were 
found imbedded in the lounge, book- 
case, and other articles. The grouse, 
of course, was killed instantly by the 
smashing force of the impact. 

On October 6th, an excited man 
rushed into the “Sports Center,” a 
sporting goods store located on 
Church Street just one block from the 
main business section and revealed 
the startling fact that he had just 
seen a gray fox crouching in a blind 
alleyway across the street. His story 
was first greeted with raised eyebrows, 
joking comments and sarcastic ad- 
monishments to change his brand of 
alcoholic refreshment but his insis- 
tence was not to be denied and event- 
ually one of the clerks walked across 
the street to investigate. After a brief 
moment he appeared, wearing an ex- 
pression of mingled disbelief and as- 
tonishment, grabbed a base-ball bat 
from a rack in the store and again 
disappeared in the alleyway. A short 
but hectic struggle followed and he 
emerged, triumphantly holding aloft 
the body of a large gray fox whose 
yen for a taste of city life had been 
all too quickly fulfilled—Game Pro- 
tector Thomas W. Meehan, Union- 
town. 





The Pheasant Fights Back 


SOMERSET—D. M. Musser, a 
farmer near Berlin reported the fol- 
lowing: a ringneck rooster came in to 
his barn and one of his cats decided 
to chase the pheasant; however the 
pheasant turned on the cat and flog- 
ged it and then chased it back into 
the barn.—Game Protector Edward 
W. Cox, Somerset. 


Mercer Masassagua 


MERCER~—My little Cocker Span- 
iel was bitten by a baby Masassagua 
rattler last October on the edge of 
Rattlesnake Swamp about two miles 
from Mercer. It was a warm day, 
the little fellow was sunning himself 
and the pup nosed him and was hit 
on the nose. It swelled up somewhat 
and he couldn't smell any pheasants 
the rest of the day, but Sunday morn- 
ing he was as fit as a fiddle. The 
young of the swamp rattler looks a 
lot like a milk snake, and I mistook 
it for one until he bit the pup. They 
are,rare. This was the first I had 
seen since being in Mercer County, 
but I have had several authenticated 
reports of them having been killed in 
the same section. The section crew 
of the Bessemer Railroad usually 
finds several each summer on the 
roadbed in the “Rattle Snake 
Swamp” district—Game Protector 
Samuel K. Weigei;. Mercer. 



















CHAPTER VI 


Murder Is Done 


4 ERE is no love greater among 
men than that which they hold 
for the land and all that land con- 
tains, because it is bound up with 
their own happiness, that of their 
children and the future generations. 
Pennsylvania's first conservationists 
so loved their homeland that the 
y interests found they had to 

ht men who placed the future 
above the present. Men who had 
vision and courage, dreams and 


ideals. These are the things for which 
men fight and die. 

In 1906, the difficulties with the 
foreign element reached a climax, for 
during that year 14 Game Protectors 
were shot at, seven badly wounded 

and four killed. 


One of these Protectors, Seely 
Houk, disappeared on the Second 


| Day of March and on the 26th of 


April his body was found in the 
Mahoning River, loaded with stone. 
Working with Dr. Kalbfus on the in- 
vestigation into the murder, brought 
blackhand letters to Mr. Phillips, also 
to the Governor and several others, 
warning them to keep hands off. 
With the consent of the Governor an 
Italian Pinkerton Detective was em- 
ployed and finally Rocco Racco was 
arrested for the crime. 

Following is a report of the trial by 
Dr. Kalbfus, to the Commission in 
1908, which had far reaching results 
in our history: “I take opportunity 
at this time to report to you the con- 
viction of one Rocco Racco, the man 
Suspected of killing Seely Houk at 
the very beginning, and also the es- 
tablishment through the evidence 
produced at his trial of a fact beyond 
question, that this man was aided 


and assisted in the commission of this 
murder by his brother-in-law, an 
Italian now in Italy. I desire to re- 
port to you that at the time of the 
trial of this defendant, the Common- 
wealth presented evidence, proving 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the 
existence of an organization founded 
in Italy more than 1200 years ago and 
then known as the Order of Our 
Saviour, later known as the Mafia. 
That this organization was founded 
for the mutual protection of its mem- 
bers and that mutual protection ex- 
tended to and covered them in the 
commission of any offense known to 
the law of any land, so long as the 
person wronged or injured is not a 
member of their organization. 

“It was proved beyond the question 
of a doubt that this organization has 
spread to the United States and that 
there are many branches located in 
many parts of this Country, known 
to its members as the Order of 
Honor, and to the American as the 
Black Hand. The defendant himself 
admitted that he was a member of 
the Mafia in Italy; that he organized 
a branch of the same body in Hill- 
town, Lawrence County, Pa. He ad- 
mitted that he was arrested and tried 
six times in his own country for 
various offenses, ranging from petty 
larceny to assault and battery with 
intent to kill. Upon the part of the 
Commonwealth, his record from Italy 
was introduced showing that he had 
been arrested and convicted thirteen 
times instead. 

“In this trial it was proven that 
Mr. Houk, our Officer, killed a dog 
running deer, belonging to this de- 
fendant; that when he learned his 
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dog had been shot he said; ‘Just as 
my dog died in the woods, so shall 
this man die.’ That later on he saw 
Houk along the railroad below his 
house, that he and his brother-in-law 
immediately took their guns and 
sought a position in the woods, to 
which position Mr. Houk was at- 
tracted by the firing of one of the 
guns. That they laid behind trees 
and that when the officer came in 
range of one of them, the brother- 
in-law fired a charge of slugs into 
Houk. After he had fallen this man 
Rocco Racco sprang out, placed the 
muzzle of his gun almost in Houks 
mouth and blew away the back of 
his head. That he was left lying 
where he fell until after dark, when 
the body was carried across the em- 
bankment of the railroad and de- 
posited in the Mahoning River. That 
his raincoat was turned up over his 
head and loaded with stones, so that 
the body could not float and that it 
so remained until the water of this 
river had been reduced in the spring 
and so clear that the body was readily 
seen. It was proven that shortly 
after the killing of Houk, Rocco 
Racco was expelled from the organi- 
zation for violation of some part of 
his oath relative to the treatment of 
other members. That immediately 
after this expulsion, he set the wheels 
in motion to force his reinstatement 
and in doing this called together a 
number of the men known as the first 
class. It was proven that these men 
were called and came to New Castle 
and Hilltown from points in New 
York State and Ohio, and from dif- 
ferent points in Pennsylvania. Show- 
ing beyond the question of doubt the 
Mafia or Black Hand is well estab- 
lished in at least three states in the 
Union. Some of these men came 
from New York City and from other 
far away points and the defendant 
was compelled to pay expenses 
amounting to about five hundred 
dollars. 





“This defendant himself admitted 
in cross-examination, that the mutual 
protection extended to members of 
this organization covered the com- 
mission of any crime, even that of 
murder, so long as _ the person 
wronged was not a member of their 
own organization. We hope to be 
able to pursue and punish the 
brother-in-law now a resident in 
Italy, so, that, while we have success- 
fully traveled a long rough road to 
secure the point, the end is not yet 
reached. I give it to you as it stands.” 

They had indeed traveled a long 
hard road. The brother-in-law never 
was tried, because he fled to Italy 
and efforts to extradite him failed 
since there was no extradition agree- 
ment between the two countries at 
the time. Rocco Racco was convicted 
and hanged. 


Following the trial the Commission 
had a bill drawn up which would 
prohibit aliens from owning guns. 
Statistics were presented showing that 
more than half the game law viola- 
tions were committed by foreign-born 
hunters and the Commission main- 
tained that such a bill was necessary 
for the peace and safety of the Com- 
monwealth as well as for game pro 
tection. 


The bill was defeated in 1907, but 
passed in 1909. Immediately the next 
year, the Commission reported a sud- 
den and marked decrease in game 
law violations by aliens. However, 
quite suddenly the Italian Govern- 
ment suddenly stepped in and took 
up the case of two Italians convicted 
under the alien gun law. Its repre 
sentatives appealed the convictions, 
declaring the law violated the four- 
teenth amendment and was uncon- 
stitutional. When the Indiana 
County Court declared the law un- 
stitutional, Mr. Phillips with his own 
attorney and at his own expense, 
fought for the law through all the 
State courts and right up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
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where he finally gained a clear cut 
victory It still remains on our statute 
books. 

Life became a bit more pleasant 
for Game Protectors with this settle- 
ment and a year without violence 
was noted almost thankfully in later 
Commission reports. 

Out of this lawless period came 
several important things—the alien 
gun law, the breakup of the Mafia in 
this country, and a new respect and 
even admiration for the State Game 
Commission’s Officers: Not even the 
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murder of their members could turn 
them from their duties, and, yet, they 
tempered their firmness with justice. 

This case is related here in its 
entirety, because of its historical 
value to all the people and so that 
it may forever be and remain a part 
of the glorious history of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission and their 
contribution to the welfare of the 
Commonwealth and the entire 
Nation. 


. To Be Continued 


day Game Protectors often resorted to good “old fashioned” means of covering 


their districts. Shown here are Game Protectors William Ackey and William Denton, 
members of a mounted patrol. near Refuge No. 1 in Clinton County. 
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By ROBERT D. McDOWELL 
° Final Report Pittman-Robertson Project No, ss 





A few words of warning regarding 
building the boxes. Use rough, un- 
laned wood. DO NOT USE FIN. 


_ 











larva! say that all of us are gamb- 
lers to some degree. If you're in- 
terested enough in improving your 
sport by taking a chance, this article 
will tell you how. 


There’s not a game farm in this 
country (or any other country) that 
will take a chance on raising a game 
bird to maturity for only a nickel a 
head. But you can, Mr. Sportsman, 
if you’re willing to do a little work. 
If so, read further. 


Every spring, thousands of wood 
ducks fly northward through, and 
beyond, Pennsylvania. A lot of these 
ducks would stay with us, raise fami- 
lies, and provide sport in the fall, 
if they could find a home. The wood 
duck prefers to nest in a hollow tree 
near water, but this little fellow 
can’t compete against raccoons, squir- 
rels, and owls who also prefer to 
live in hollow trees near water, or 
visit such places to add duck eggs, 
ducklings, or Mrs. W. Duck to their 
menus. So what you must do is to 
meting these birds with safe artificial 

omes. 


On these pages is a sketch show- 
ing just how to construct a wood 
duck nesting box. To obtain a work- 
ing blueprint kindly write the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 








SHED LUMBER. Use all galva. 
nized nails, toe-nailed into boards to 
mye drawing. Expose finished 

x to weather, or erect during win- 
ter months, but DO NOT STAIN, 
CREOSOTE, OR PAINT. Make 
covers tight to prevent leakage. BE 
SURE TO PROVIDE TWO OR 
THREE INCHES OF SHAVINGS, 
PREFERABLY PINE, INSIDE BOX. 


This box, and the technique gov- 
ering its erection, was perfected by 
Robert H. Johnson, Director, Divi- 
sion of Fisheries and Game, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Conservation. 
It does not differ much from ones 
previously devised and recommended 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. Mr. Johnson found that the 
success of these boxes depended 
mainly upon where they were erected, 


Formerly, these nesting boxes were 
attached to the trunks of stream bank 
trees about 10 to 15 feet from the 
grqund. Only about 40% of them 
were used by ducks, due mainly to 
occupancy by raccoons, squirrels, 
mice, owls, and other birds. Various 
devices, such as spiked collar-like 
affairs, and metal facings were em- 
ployed to reduce this interference 
but all proved unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Johnson placed his boxes on 
cedar poles, 4” to 6” in diameter, or 
2” iron pipe, driven firmly into marsh 
bottom so that they projected from 
6 to 8 feet above water level. The 
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box was then ewe on the pole or 
ipe, so that the top was from 5 to 
f feet above water line. The box 
was attached, at top and bottom, with 
a 50 or 60 penny spike, or it was 
wired with soft No. 9 wire to the 

le. When a pipe was used, two U 

Its attached the box. 

Boxes are most easily placed in 
marshes, beaver dams, or the back- 
water of streams, during the winter 
months. Merely chop a hole in the 
ice, drive in the pole, and attach the 
box. This will eliminate the use of 
boats. The boxes naturally should 
be erected and ready for occupancy 
prior to the wood duck nesting 
period. The most important thing 
to remember is that the boxes should 
be placed so that, during the spring 
and summer months, THEY WILL 
BE ENTIRELY SURROUNDED BY 
WATER. 

Beaver dams _ provide excellent 
nesting sites. If there are trees with 
no cavities already existing, that are 
entirely surrounded by water, boxes 
may be nailed to them. 

When Massachusetts placed these 
boxes as described above they re- 


ported that 91% of them were oc- 
cupied by wood ducks. So you can 
see that the selection of the proper 
site meant the difference between 
40% and 91% success. 

Before recommending that you, 
Mr. Sportsman, invest your money 
and time in this venture, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission decided 
to see what would happen to 1,358 
such boxes erected in all portions of 
Pennsylvania. , Seven hundred were 
purchased with Pittman-Robertson 
funds (75% recoverable from the 
Federal Government). 

Right now, we can tell you that 
Pennsylvania sportsmen have tougher 
odds to buck than your comrades 
in Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
land states. The highest degree of 
occupancy we found was 81% in 
one of our northern counties. In 
fact, Pennsylvania’s “tote board” 
would look like this. 

The low degree of success in the 
southern part of Pennsylvania is, 
probably ion to the fact that the 
banks of creeks and rivers there are 
amply lined with large cavity-filled 
trees. In our more recent cut-over 
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northern counties the pole stage 
timber provides few nesting cavities. 
It is in the beaver dams of this sec- 
tion that most of our nesting boxes 
were utilized by wood ducks. This 
fact should be very encouraging to 
you sportsmen of these northern 
counties because neither ringnecked 
pheasants nor bobwhite quail will 
thrive in most of your territory. So, 
why not increase the numbers of 
another game bird—the wood duck— 
in your grouse and turkey range? 


These ducks are native game birds, 
nr to Pennsylvania, not stra 
birds which can be dumped by 
hundreds into the county in which 
you may live and not provide you 
with one second of sport the follow. 
ing fall. 

Good luck to your wood duck 
nesting box program, and remember 
the old adage “The Lord helps those 
who help themselves.” 


. . The End 
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By L. J. KOPP 


SUALLY there are two sides to 

a question. In this case how- 
ever there is generally only one. 
There seems to be agreement that 
weasels are profitable only when they 
are tacked up on a stretching board. 
Trappers, hunters, farmers, and the 
Game Commission all agree that live 
weasels are not to be viewed with a 
kindly attitude. 

It is a good thing that the weasel’s 
fur is in strong demand by the fur in- 
dustry. All this talk about weasels 
being profitable may not be such a 
happy thought for the fellow who 
may be obligated to shell out a few 
hundred dollars for a fur garment 
made from weasel pelts; however that 
is a story of a different nature. 

The fact remains that weasel trap- 
ping can be profitable if one wants 
to go after them. There is little or 
no reason why a fellow should not try 
and do some weasel trapping. After 
all there is a one dollar bounty paid 
on weasels, plus the fur price. This 
ranges from one dollar up to as much 
as three dollars. Many persons may 
still be under the impression that 
weasel pelts are bringing the same 
old price of about twenty-five cents 
as they did in by-gone years. 

Times have changed. Like most 
short-haired fur animals, the weasel 
is in exceptionally strong demand by 
the fur trade, and when you can 
figure your weasel pelts at from one 
dollar up to four dollars apiece, you 
can easily see that the time spent 
on a wintry weasel ‘line can produce 
some nice cold cash. 


During late December and through 
January and into February is the 





Weasels are 
Profitable 


ideal time for weasel trapping. Dur- 
ing this time the ground is usually 
frozen, and in general the weasel’s 
source of food is reduced. Mice 
have claimed quarters in buildings. 
Field mice have crawled down below 
freezing level, and so the weasel is 
looking for food. 


With the exception of the fox, the 
weasel is the only fur animal which 
is not stopped from moving about 
by deep snow or extreme cold 
weather. They keep right on going 
about their business. 

The standard No. 1 jump trap is 
good for weasel trapping. However 
the No. one and one-half is just as 
good, and is preferred by some weasel 
trappers. At the same time the No. 
o trap, or No. 2 trap will catch 
weasels. In other words the size of 
the trap is not so important. The 
important thing is that your traps 
are in good working condition, and 
that they will spring easily. It is a 
good idea to take a feather and using 
some skunk oil, or even lard, oil the 
working parts of your traps so that 
they will perform with quick action. 
It is important to note here that you 
should not use old oil from a car, or 
kerosene, or similar oil, for oiling 
traps. To prevent traps from rusting 
they should be cooked in a solution 
of water and walnut hulls etc., and 
waxed. 


Suitable weasel bait consists of such 
things as mice which you may catch 
around the barn or other buildings. 
Set a dozen or so mouse traps, and in 
this way you can secure good fresh 
weasel bait. Mice of average size 
may be cut in half, thus making 
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enough bait for two sets. A large 
bait is not necessary. Neither is it 
necessary to use bloody bait. Other 
baits such as chicken heads are also 
good, but are not always as easily 
obtained as mice. During cold 
weather it is best to dip your weasel 
bait in glycerine so that it will not 
freeze too solid. The idea is that a 
frozen bait will not give off any odor 
which could be detected by a weasel. 
Good weasel lure should be used in 
conjunction with your bait, for this 
will call a weasel from a greater dis- 
tance when properly used. 

No special trap sites need be pre- 
pared for weasel sets. Possibly the 
best weasel sets are made by setting 
traps in hollow logs. Such hollow 
logs can be found almost anywhere— 
along fence rows, small woodlands, or 
along the mountain. 

When selecting a hollow log for 
a weasel set, there are a few things 
to be remembered. It is best to select 
a hollow log which is off the ground 
several inches, even as much as a foot. 
There are two reasons for being so 
— in selecting your hollow log. 

irst, such logs are dry inside. The 
advantage here is that your lure will 
last longer, than if placed in a wet 
log where it evaporates more readily. 
Lure placed in a dry place, or on 
a dry twig will last much longer, than 
if placed in a wet spot. Point num- 
ber two is that logs which are off the 
ground will not be closed by snow 
as soon as one which is lying on the 
ground. In order not to confuse 
you, I would like to explain that what 
I have in mind are logs with an 
opening at only one end. 


Logs which are hollow all the way 
through are certainly alright for 
weasel sets. The only difference is 
that in such logs you would need a 
trap at each end, or you would have 
to close one end. Thus you would 
have more work, or, on the other 
hand, if you would set a trap at 
both entrances, you would be setting 
two traps where. one would be 








enough. In other words it would be 
better to set two traps in two differ. 
ent logs and thus cover more terri- 
tory. 

When setting weasel traps, the lure 
is placed in the log first. Pour a few 
drops back into the hollow log at 
least twelve inches or so. Next the 
bait is placed back in the log on the 
same spot where you dropped the 
lure. Do not place your lure on the 
bait. Now after the bait has been 
placed you are ready to set the trap. 

Traps must be set very lightly so 
that the slightest pressure on the trap 
pan will spring them.: It must be 
remembered that a weasel is a very 
light animal, and very quick in its 
movements. It is always best to set 
such traps so that the trap spring is 
facing back into the log. This goes 
for both long spring and jump traps. 
Traps set in this manner will catch 
more weasels, for they will not be 
knocked back by the upcoming trap 
spring. Weasel traps may be fastened 
to a branch drag, or stone, or may be 
fastened to a small nearby sapling. 
Weasels very seldom escape from a 
trap. 

After the trap has been set, place 
a few more drops of weasel lure on 
the outside, on top of the log. This 
lure on the outside will be carried 
farther by the wind, and it is this out- 
side lure which will call a weasel from 
long distances. The lure inside is to 
attract them inside the log where 
they will see the food. 


There are several other methods of 
trapping the weasel. One of these is 
what might be termed a “box set.” 
Such an outfit is simply a matter of 
nailing a wooden rat trap, or an offi- 
cial weasel trap which is similar to 
the standard wooden rat trap, inside 
an old wooden box. This box can be 
of any size, shape, or form. A two 
inch hole is drilled into one end 
for the weasel to enter. This hole 
must not be round, and it can be 
cut out with a circle saw, or an ordi- 
nary saw will do. There need be 
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no bottom to this box, just four sides 
and a top. The top can be nailed 
on with only one nail so that it can 
be pulled to one side, and pulled 
back in place again. Such traps 
should be nailed inside the box so 
that the trigger holding the bait is 
facing down, and it should be high 


enough so that the weasel will have - 


to stand up on its hind legs in order 
to reach the bait. When using ordi- 
nary barn rat traps for this box set, 
it is a good idea to fasten the bait 
on the trigger with light wire so that 
a weasel will have to pull on it in an 
attempt to get it off. Many trappers 
feel that such traps are difficult to 
handle, since they are rather bulky 
to carry. On the other hand how- 





ever, it is one trap which you can 
set wherever you think is a good 
Toye and there is no need to hunt 
or a hollow log, or to prepare some 
other cubby type set. Such box sets 
as these are ideal when setting around 
farm buildings where cats, dogs, or 
chickens might be caught in common 
steel traps. 

Another method used by some 
trappers is to nail such a wooden rat 
or weasel trap to a tree or fence post. 
Traps aailed’ to fence posts or trees 
should be about ten inches up from 
the ground, with the baited trigger 
facing down. 


Why not put your spare time to 


good use and try weasel trapping? 
. . . The End 


Karl Maslowski Photo 


The weasel preys on every living creature which he can catch and kill, and this includes 
pretty nearly everything from a turkey to a sparrow, and from a rabbit to a shrew. 
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Chedieds p? aa 


By John F. Blair 


A VERY large percentage of the 
170,000 farms in Pennsylvania 
have certain areas that are too steep 
to farm. And some are really too 
steep for suitable pasture-land. When 
these areas can be kept in good sod, 
they are some benefit to the farmer. 
Often, however, when an attempt is 
made to farm these areas, washes 
start and carry away the topsoil, 
leaving dangerous and unsightly scars 
on the surface. 

Some farmers, however, have fig- 
ured out a way to get a cash crop 
from this land without farming it. 
How? Christmas trees! 


Hundreds of thousands of Christ- 
mas trees are sold each year in Penn- 
sylvania. Some folks like the larger 
trees ten or twelve years old while 
some like the “table” trees which are 
four or five years old. Most of the 
Christmas trees grown in western 
Pennsylvania are produced in Indiana 
County but these trees can be grown 
in most any county in the State. The 
shorter needle trees used to be more 
popular but of late the longer needle 
trees are gaining in popularity be- 
cause the needles hang on better 
after the tree is cut. The most popu- 
lar tree at present seems to be the 
red pine with the Scotch pine run- 
ning a close second. Both have long 
needles and they hang on well after 
the tree is brought indoors. While 
many of these trees are grown in 
Pennsylvania, many are shipped in 
from the New England states and 
from the State of Washington. 


Many commercial nurseries have 
small seedlings for sale at about $40 
a thousand. They are usually shipped 
in bundles of 100 and if other, more 
important work prevents immediate 
planting, these seedlings may be 
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heeled-in for a considerable time 
without damage. We feel that there 
are several advantages in ordering 
seedlings for fall delivery. ‘They may 
be heeled-in in the garden and will 
usually make some root growth in 
the fall. To heel them in, a well- 
drained spot in the garden should be 
selected and a furrow six or eight 
inches deep dug or plowed on the 
level. The bundles should be opened 
and the seedlings should be spread 
along the furrow about a hundred 
to three feet. The roots should be 
well covered with earth and well 
tamped. If the weather turns dry, 
they should be watered often enough 
to keep the roots moist. 


In early spring, after the danger 
of heavy freezing is past, the seed- 
lings should be planted. By getting 
the trees in the fall a farmer is 
able to plant in late March or early 
April while he usually has a short 
breathing spell before spring plowing. 
Heeling them in the garden is an 
agreeable way of giving yourself a 
gentle kick in the pants about get- 
ting them — too. You want 
them out of the garden before you 
plow it. And, anyway, it is much 
more acceptable to give yourself a 
kick now and then than to have 
someone else do it. 

The planting itself is not compli- 
cated. It can be done very rapidly 
by two men or husky boys. One 
uses a shovel or mattock while the 
other carries a ten quart bucket with 
a couple of inches of water in the 
bottom in which the seedlings are 
placed. One of the cardinal rules of 
planting is that the tiny root hair 
of the seedlings must not be allowed 
to dry out. They can dry very rapidly 
when exposed to the air. The shovel 
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or mattock is sunk six to eight inches 
into the ground and the handle is 
shoved over or down until a space is 
opened behind the blade. Into this 
space the seedling is placed until the 
lower branches are close to the 
ground. The tool is then removed 
and the earth firmly packed around 
the seedling with the feet. This pack- 
ing is the second “must” in success- 
ful planting. It removes any air 

kets from around the hair roots 
and don’t spare the soles of your 
boots on this job. You can plant a 
thousand seedlings in this manner in 
a day’s time. 

We believe that an eight foot 
spacing in the rows with rows eight 
feet apart is very good. And you 
can keep down the first year’s com- 
petition from weeds and grass by 
plowing furrows on the contour and 
planting the seedlings in the soil 
so exposed. About 650 seedlings 


spaced in this way are required per 
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acre. It is necessary to fence any 
area planting to seedlings because 
stock allowed to graze the area will 
often break over or nip off the ten- 
der seedlings. 

Two acres of rough land planted 
to Christmas trees each year would 
not make a farmer rich but certainly 
would give him a marketable crop. 
It is common to pay as high as $4.00 
for a nice tree these days. And such 
a project might well be the means 
of putting that boy of yours through 
a School of Agriculture. Moreover, 
we believe that many farm boys are 
leaving the farm today because they 
were not given an active interest in 
some special farm activity when they 
were younger. Each boy and girl 
living on the farm should have a 
special project all their own, for 
which they are responsible and from 
which they derive the profits. Why 
not try Christmas trees this year? 

- The End 


The planting is not complicated and land used in Christmas tree production exemplifies 
wise conservation. Such a project might well provide the means for farm boys to seek 


higher education in agricultural colleges. 
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By GRACE O. BEACH 


bye big noise is all over and most 
of the hunters have settled down 
to reminisce and dream of the next 
year. While this was taking place 
another sport slipped into its season 
quietly and unsung. 

Trappers, like hunters, awaited 
their big day and when it arrived 
they slung their traps over their 
shoulders, picked up their equip- 
ment and headed into the wide open 
spaces in quest of furs for milady. 

Furs are complimentary to women. 
Fashion designers are fully aware of 
that fact and make the most of it. 
By skillful handling they turn out 
glamorous apparel and wraps to 
drape the modern woman warmly 
and luxuriantly or frame the delicate 
features with the soft silken loveli- 
ness of prime furs. 

Our cave sisters similarly attired in 
furs would be amazed, and so would 
we, if we could compare the gar- 
ments of those long ago days with the 
new fur fashions of our time. 

There is a story behind milady’s 
furs. It is thousands of years long. 
Chapter after chapter is filled with 
adventure, romance, history, danger, 
hard work and big business. 

Trapping had its beginning in 
primitive times. The cave man first 
caught the smaller animals by hand 
or killed them by hurling stones and 
wielding clubs. He developed a lik- 
ing for meat and soon learned to use 
the pelts of animals for clothing. 

As the need for more skins grew, 
man plotted to catch larger animals. 
Ingenuity developed the pit-fall. By 
digging a deep pit along the animal 
trails or near a water hole and 
camouflaging it with sticks, grass and 


Hasthes Sport 
Stale the Field 


leaves they found it was possible to 
entrap, and control and kill the larg- 
est and most ferocious animals. 

This enterprise developed man’s 
culture and he learned to put the 
skins of these animals to good use. 
He fashioned shelters, used them for 
bedding, made ropes and utensils 
from them. Many other articles were 
devised as time went on and they all 
made life more pleasant and com- 
fortable. They came to be daily 
necessities in life. 

As man grew in stature and culture, 
the demand for furs became greater 
and greater. Some of the more skill- 
ful at the art of trapping learned to 
swap their surplus for other necessi- 
ties and finally for money. So trap- 
ping became one of man’s first avoca- 
tions. 

As more ways were found to utilize 
this product of nature, the traffic in 
pelts increased and the search for furs 
spread throughout the world. History 
was written, empires built and ex- 
panded and vast fortunes were made 
on furs. 

Trappers blazed trails across the 
American Continent in every direc- 
tion and into every corner in search 
of furs. They endured privations, 
hardships, and ge danger. In so 
doing these hardy pioneers probably 
made one of the greatest single con- 
tributions to the westward march of 
settlers. 


Today, the annual fur crop in the 
United States is valued around $125,- 
000,000 annually. It is estimated that 
about fifteen percent of this amount 
goes to the fur farmers and about the 
same amount to the farmers and farm 
boys, who jingle it in the pockets of 
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their jeans or use it to build up tidy 
bank accounts. 

It means work for them in addition 
to their regular chores. It’s no cinch 
to maintain trap lines, visit them reg- 
ularly through all kinds of weather 
and skinning and preparation of the 
pelts. Only prime, well cared for 
skins bring top prices. But it’s good 
sport and a healthful one that pays 
dividends. 

Yes, trapping is big business. The 
demand for furs in the United States 
far exceeds the supply and we pro- 
duce less than half the amount used. 
Imported foreign furs fill out the 
quota. 

Pennsylvania ranks as one of the 
leading fur producing states. Hun- 
dreds of trappers throughout the 
Commonwealth are busy setting and 
tending their traps and caring for 
the pelts, rain or shine. Its great 
sport for them and they look forward 
to it just as eagerly as the hunter an- 
ticipates the chase. 


While we usually associate furs 
with the ladies, the products manu- 
factured from the furs of animals are 
not limited to them alone, but are en- 
joyed by men and women alike in 
many ways. 

One thing is certain. Whether 
you're on the collecting end of the 
trap line or the purchasing end, 
there’s money in them thar hides. 


Red Fox 








Gray Fox 


Trapping For Hunting’s Sake 


So far we have touched only one 
angle of trapping, that of satisfying 
the demands of civilization for cer- 
tain furs. There is another angle we 
read and hear a great deal about— 
predator control. 

Hunters who want to perpetuate 
their sport, and those charged with 
the management and conservation for 
wildlife resources, are concerned with 
trapping for control. 

The inexhorable law of the jungle 
“kill to eat’’ is just the same today as 
it was in the prehistoric days. It 
weaves its shreniht through the pattern 
of nature just as surely now as it did 
then. An empty stomach must be 
satisfied and wildlife creatures, like 
humans, seek to satisfy their needs. 

The blacksnake preys on small ro- 
dents, birds and eggs; the songbirds 
on insects; the robin and woodcock 
on worms; even the lowly worm, bur- 
rowing and tunneling its way through 
the earth, absorbs microscopic forms 
in its life cycle. 

This destruction of life is regarded 
as very beneficial to man’s existence. 
While it definitely falls into the class 
of predation, it is not considered in 
that term generally. 

The term predator has come to be 
known and applied almost exclusively 
to the birds and animals that prey 
upon the wildlife creatures we wish 
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to —- for the sport of hunting 
and the delicious food they supply for 
our tables. 

The most common in this state are 
those which make the greatest inroads 
on the game crop—the fox, raccoon, 
opossum and skunk in the mammal 
class. The birds of prey are the crow, 
and certain species of hawks and owls. 

While the four common mammal 
predators are fur-bearers, the value 
on their skins and the demand for 
them is not great, so they are not as 
eagerly sought as the skins of the 
more valuable animals. That is in 
a great measure due to the dictates 
of fashion. 

If for instance the demand of fash- 
ion swung to red foxes, more trappers 
would seek them out and the stock 
now so numerous would be cut con- 
siderably. Then the pendulum would 
swing the other way and it would be 
necessary to regulate the number 
taken in order to preserve the species. 
With little or no demand their num- 
bers increase greatly and they over- 
populate their normal range and 
trouble ensues. 

Every animal and bird has its 
rightful place in the scheme of things. 
Each in its place contributes some- 
thing in the plan of nature. While 
we strive to preserve all species of 
wildlife, by the same token we must 
strive to keep them in control for the 
common good. 





Wildcat 





Raccoon 


Coon Is Good Eatin’ 


A young raccoon makes the best 
eating and you can tell a young one 
by its teeth. Teeth in young animals 
are sharp and all there. Here’s one 
way to fix a coon for the table. Wash 
the dressed animal well and cut it 
up in medium sized pieces. Trim 
away fat and be sure to remove the 
small “kernels” you'll find under 
both front legs and in the small part 
of the back and on each side. Mix 
together 2 cupfuls of full strength 
vinegar, 1 cupful of water and 2 cup- 
fuls of claret wine; a good sized apple 
cut in pieces, a tablespoon of salt, 10 
whole cloves, 1 teaspoonful of pepper, 
half a teaspoonful of mustard seed 
and 5 bay leaves. Place pieces of 
meat in this mixture and leave stand 
48 hours in a cool place. Turn the 
meat in the solution several times. 


‘Remove the meat, drain and dredge 
with flour. Fry in hot fat until well 
browned on all sides. Place in roaster 
or Dutch oven and add one sliced 
onion over top of meat and two cup- 
fuls of the strained liquid in which 
the meat was soaked. Bake or sim- 
mer slowly until tender. Add more 
liquid if necessary. When finished 
place meat on hot platter and serve 
with a salad and sweet potatoes, 
Thicken the gravy in the usual man- 
ner. 


... The End 
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Telescope Sights -- Yes or Vo 7 


By Ed Shearer 


ROM the number of inquiries this 
F corner has received lately, it is 
apparent that the telescope sight 1s 
beginning to catch on in the hinter- 
lands. This is a natural trend that 
has been a little slow in coming. 
However, mass production, keen com- 
petition and modern advertising was 
sure to produce results sooner or later. 
Not that the metallic sight manufac- 
turer is in any grave danger of going 
out of business. Far from that. But 
you can be sure that the telescope 
sight in the deer woods will no longer 
be a novelty, even if it does remain 
in the minority. 

The one factor that held back the 
scope sight was the matter of price. 
Mister Average Man, after laying a 
ood sum on the line for his rifle, just 
couldn’t see paying that much or 
more for a scope sight on the off 
chance of taking a buck with it. Espe- 
cially so when he could buy the best 

art of a steer for the same price. 

oday, however, you can buy a satis- 
factory and serviceable hunting scope 
for about the same price that a din- 
ner and evening out would set you 
back. 

The variety of scopes and mounts 
gives today’s hunter a choice of com- 
binations suitable for any use. From 
shooting mice in the kitchen to 
whacking down a bighorn sheep, the 
modern scope is nearly fool proof. 
Properly mounted and adjusted, it 
will take a surprising amount of 
abuse. 

Contrast this with the old target 
scopes and adjustments that could 
and did go wrong right in the middle 
of a hot string. Or the early hunt- 
ing scopes with their high mounts 
that made you crane your neck like 
a country boy at his first fair. These 


giraffe-like arrangements have given 
away to the modern, low, stream- 
lined, mounted, scope that stays put 
under aJl ordinary hunting condi- 
tions. The optics and field of view 
have also been greatly improved. 

Questions most frequently asked 
are: How much better are the scope 
sights than the metallic sights for the 
Pennsylvania deer hunter? How far 
can I kill a deer with a scope sight? 
Well, after years of experimenting 
with guns and sights under all condi- 
tions and reading the extravagant 
claims made by some of their over- 
enthusiastic supporters, I’ve learned 
to be a bit skeptical. I believe the 
main difference lies in the eyesight of 
the hunter using them at the average 
range at which our deer are shot. But 
let's turn to my notebook for some 
actual shooting records and see how 
the facts shape up. 


_ In 1926 I was engaged in competi- 
tive shooting which combined both 
metallic and scope matches. I shot 
100 shots with each type to determine 
my personal difference. All shooting 
was done on the 100 yard NRA target 
with a two-inch bull. Two strings 
of 10 each were shot per day. A Win- 
chester 52 rifle with aperture sights 
and a 12.5 power Fecker scope was 
used. Shooting was done from the 
standard prone position. At the con- 
clusion the average added up as fol- 
lows: Metallic sights—98.8%; sco 

sights—g9.4%. I might add that the 
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shooting was done on an outdoor 
range under average good summer 
conditions. The difference amounted 
to .06%. 

On the other hand, a friend who 
was much older and whose eyes had 
lost their keenness averaged about 
g8 percent with a scope sight and 
dropped back to a go average with 
metallic sights. 

Now let’s move.to the hunting field 
and see how things work out. Here 
a hundred kills on deer averaged out 
at a range of 66 carefully measured 

ces. And contrary to the tales you 
fas, most deer are shot when they 
are either standing or walking. They 
may be running when they go down 
but they usually catch the bullet that 
gets them while they are moving 
slowly if at all. Now do you think 
those deer could have been killed any 
deader or any easier with a scope 
sight? If so, by all means get one. 

Another case involved a very fine 
Niedner custom-built 270 caliber with 
a 2.5 power Zeiss scope with Griffen 
& Howe mount. It was built for a 
bear hunting friend of mine who 
liked to sit on high points and watch 
the surrounding country. For this 
purpose it could not be beat. After 
two days of deer hunting in my coun- 
try where the cover is thick I re- 
gretfully left it in the gun rack and 
took the old model 95 Winchester 
carbine with V-M gold rimmed aper- 
ture front and receiver rear with an 
aperature big enough to throw a cat 
through. 


The modern hunting scope with a 
30 foot field or more at 100 yards is 
relatively fast. But the statement 
that they are as fast at close ranges 
as properly designed metallic sights 
used with both eyes open is pure ap- 
plesauce. When the exhibition shoot- 
ers start using them, you can take 
some stock in those statements. 

Summing up the question of how 
much better are scope sights than 
metallic sights, my answer would be: 
Given normal eyesight, the advantage 


under average conditions on deer u 
to 100 yards would be questionable. 
From 150 yards the gap begins to 
widen and from 200 yards up scope 
sights are definitely tops. Thus it 
would be logical that, if a fair part of 
your shooting is going to be done at 
150 yards or more, it wouldn't be a 
bad idea to do a little high finance 
with the family budget and get your. 
self a scope. Also, if your eyesight is 
not up to par and your sights grow 
fuzzy, then it’s definitely a scope sight 
for you at any range. 


The second question, “How far can 
I kill a deer with a scope sight?,” can 
be answered this way: If the rifle is 
up to it, you can “kill ‘em as far as 
you can hit ‘em.”” Some hunters how- 
ever, have the idea that a scope sight 
automatically makes a marksman. 
This is slightly erroneous. If you 
can’t hit a deer at 100 yards with 
metallic sights, the chances are you 
will] also miss him with a scope. But 
if you can hit a six inch mark at 100 
yards, you would likely kill a stand- 
ing deer at 175 yards or more with 
scope sights, providing your rifle is 
equal to it. The object of any sight 
is to allow you to align your gun ac- 
curately on the mark. The rest is up 
to you. A point to remember, is that, 
although scopes give a better defini- 
tion of the target, your nerve move- 
ments are magnified by the number 
of times equal to the power of your 
scope. Thus, although you see the 
mark clearer, scope sights are harder 
to hold on it. 


The chief weaknesses of the hunt- 
ing scope stemmed from water leaks, 
fogging, or rain and snow. Most 
modern scopes are now waterproofed 
and some are filled with a gas to pre- 
vent fogging. None, however, have 
appeared with windshield wipers yet 
so rain and snow still remain a haz- 
ard. 

Now regardless of the number of 
scopes and mounts you look over, 
choosing the winner is not a matter 
of personal opinion. It will depend 
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on the type of rifle you shoot, the am- 
munition you will fire, what you are 
going to hunt, and the conditions you 
will hunt under. Let’s deal briefly 
with a few types. 

Big game hunting scopes come in 
two classes. In our eastern woods 
where we have many dark days and 
the range is seldom over 250 yards, 
the 2.5 power scope seems the best 
bet. It has the greatest luminosity 
or light gathering power. It is much 
easier to hold on those off-hand shots. 
Four power scopes are coming into 
more use in the eastern woods but 
they are usually a compromise to be 
used for dual purposes. A good scope 
in this class starts with the Weaver 
J-2 at $22.50 and up. 


tion, usually prone. But the mark is 
small and the range is generally long. 
In this class are the six power hunt- 
ing scopes costing around $60 with 
target scopes from $80 up. 

Competitive target shooting is a 
highly specialized game calling for 
the utmost in precision equipment. 
The power runs high, from 10 to 25 
power. If this is your dish, you might 
as well figure on a $100 bill at least. 
Nothing but the best will get you a 
look in this class. The Lyman Tar- 
getspot with the big objective lens is 
one example of this class. 


Now I realize that this has been a 
somewhat general discussion of scope 
sights but it is intended solely to give 








the newcomer some idea of the sub- 
ject. If the readers of this column 
would like a more detailed article, 
write in and one will be forthcoming 
in a future issue. 


Scopes used for varmint shooting 
should have a minimum of six power 
and may go up to 15 or 25 power. 
Here field of view and luminosity are 
not so important. The shooting is 


deliberate from a solid shooting posi- ... The End 





NEW AMMUNITION HANDBOOK AVAILABLE 


Reissued for the first time since before World War II, in more than 
twice its former size, publication of a new edition of the much sought 
after Winchester Ammunition Handbook has just been announced. 


Completely new, the 1950 edition is a guide to the use of Winchester 
sporting ammunition and firearms and contains 112 pages of information 
helpful to shooters and hunters. Free on request to Department No. 2 
at the Winchester Repeating Arms Company division of Olin Industries, 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., the Handbook is said to contain as much use- 
ful information as is usually found in expensive gun books. 


Among the many new features is a new Range Table for all Winchester 
center fire cartridges, a Table of Wind Allowances, and a table of cart- 
ridges interchangeable and adapted to the same gun. 


For the first time, various aspects of bullets and shotshell performance 
are explained with many of the famous super high-speed photographs 
made in the Winchester Research and Development laboratories at speeds 
of 3/1,000,0c00ths of a second. 


Besides ballistic tables and ammunition recommended for all types of 
shooting with shotshell, rim fire and center fire ammunition, the Handbook 
also explains in simple language the mysteries of shot string, barrel length, 
pattern, powder, velocity, trajectory, killing power, the range of bullet 
types and their particular uses, and a host of other subjects. , 


In addition, the Handbook pictures ammunition and firearms and ex- 
plains the differences between various types of rifles and a host of other 
subjects necessary to hunters and shooters. 
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By HERBERT KENDRICK 


| MICHIGAN during October the 
weather was beautiful for anything 
except hunting because the tempera- 
ture ranged from 80° to go° during 
our entire stay in that picturesque 
country where game continues to be 
reasonably plentiful. 

M. S. Charlton of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit, who always 
hunts with me in Michigan, brought 
along a wonderful little pointer bitch 
that really knew her grouse. Despite 
the warm weather and dry leaves 
“Queen” made many perfect and in- 
tense points that make any hunting 
trip a magnificent success. Her range 
was conservative and her movements 
as quiet as I have ever known. The 
affectionate creature located her birds, 
handled them to perfection, and it 
was a great thrill to shoot over her 
accurate and productive points. 

My prize dog “Jim,” perhaps bet- 
ter known as Hall’s Nurocket, died 
of a tumor, soon after he was shipped 
to the Wolverine state for our annual 
grouse gunning trip out there. He 
was eleven years of age, hunted many 
states, won numerous grouse trials, 
and wormed his wonderous way into 
the heart of every sportsman who 
knew him. The old bpy’s life was 
successful and extremely fruitful yet 
it breaks a hunter’s heart to see him 
go to join the spiritual ranks of the 
greats of the past, so, so long Ol’ 
Pal! 

In Carolina for our annual Thanks- 
giving quail hunts it was a rare 
pleasure to see William Harry Ent- 
wistle’s dogs work again. Five straight 
years make a feller feel ‘close to those 
pointers and setters in the grass fields 
and pinelands of a great little game 
State. 


—— 


Here 
a | wy 


Wherever gunners gather you hear 
many many hunting stories and Caro- 
lina is no exception. While bar- 
becuing chickens over a hickory fire 
Judge Don cage of Rockingham 
related a story of an unusual per- 
formance of his setter dog “Doc.” I 
have known Don and Doc since 45 
when Seth Gordon took me with him 
for the North Carolina Wildlife 
Federation meeting, and during the 
years I have always found them both 
reliable in every way. Here's the 
story: Don and Minor Hinson were 
shooting singles in a rough swampy 
thicket when a twig hit Don’s horn 
rimmed glasses knocking them to the 
ground. He was too busy lining up 
a single quail to notice the absence 
of his spectacles; however, when the 
excitement subsided he missed his 
seeing appendages and an_ intense 
search was begun. Quite some time 
passed when Don came upon his 
faithful setter who was standing with 
his nose downward and his tail wag- 
ging. Under his nose lay the glasses 
half covered with mud and water. 

During many years of shooting over 
good dogs it has been my pleasure 
to see many evidences of their using 
real thinking brain power, so it is 
no great surprise to me to hear of 
a dog locating a personal object of 
his master. 

When a dog becomes lost in the 
woods and his master is forced to 
leave, he may lay his hunting coat 
on the ground where the hunt be- 
gan, and chances are excellent that 
the lost animal will return -and re- 
main on the coat until his master 
comes for him. A dog’s nose is 
powerful, and so is his love for his 
handler. 




















* 





PGC Photo by Batcheler 


Sam Light, Punxsutawney, an internationally known figure in grouse dog breeding, train- 
ing and field trials. Mr. Light owns the famous 13 year. old champion, “Sam L’s Skyrocket.” 


Ol’ Doc is near ten years of age 
now, has slowed very little, still 
maintains beautiful styles, his bird 
finding and handling ability has in- 
creased with his years of experience. 

Will Johns, our editor, invited me 
to hunt grouse with him on one of 
the State Game Lands, and I shall 
always remember his killing his first 
grouse. Will has been so busy with 
service to Pennsylvania hunters he 
has very little time to enjoy the 
yg himself; however, on his holli- 

ay we found a few birds and Will 
made a beautiful shot on an excep- 
tionally large bird decorated with a 
red ruff. Those birds come few and 
far between, so Will picked a prize 
for his first. The scene surely brought 
back a wonderful memory of my first, 
back in the West Virginia hills many 
years ago. 

The four German shofthaired 
pointers owned by Roy Anders of 
Perkasie, Pa., surely looked impres- 
sive in the photograph on page 53 of 
the November issue of the GAME 
NEws. 

James H. Martin of Bluefield, West 
Virginia, has lost his superlative 
grouse dog, “Brownie.” The lovable 





Irish setter died before the season 
opened, and his death was a great 
loss to me since I have hunted over 
him each season for the past eight 
or nine years. Brownie was truly 
great as a woods dog and a gunning 
pal to his master. I shall miss the 
old gentleman when I make the an- 
nual trip down there to close the 
season with Jim. We shall hunt over 
Gypsy, the little Irish setter bitch 
Jim has been training for several 
seasons. I sincerely hope she will 
develop into as great a dog as 
Brownie, for Jim’s sake, because he 
is one of the most noble sportsmen 
with whom I have ever hunted. 

It is always a successful hunting 
season when one has seen excellent 
dog work, made new gunning 
friends, renewel contact with others, 
and experienced new lands where 
game abounds. The size of the sea- 
son’s bag falls very low on the list 
of the extreme pleasures derived 
from the fine art of bird hunting. 

It is my sincere wish that you all 
have had a great year with your 
dogs in the field, and the new year 
will be the greatest you have ever 
known. 
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Natural Elements Infivence 1950 
Deer Hunting 


On the week-end prior to the 
November 27-28 antlerless deer 
season, serious obstacles to travel 
varied in different sections of Penn- 
sylvania, but any one of them was 
sufficient to cool the ardor of the most 
determined hunter. 


Floods, snow-clogged or washed-out 
roads, highways obstructed by broken- 
down, ice laden trees, utility poles 
and wires, and travel routes strewn 
with debris following winds of tor- 
nado velocity caused thousands of 
would-be doe .seekers to remain at 
home. 


On Pennsylvania highways and in 
towns that normally would have been 
crowded with deer hunters the Satur- 
day and Sunday prior to the season, 
red-clad figures were conspicuous by 
their scarcity. 


It is certain that curtailment in 
hunting man hours brought about by 
the freakish weather will result in 
a much smaller antlerless deer kill 
this year than was anticipated. 

Final figures on the “doe season” 
will not be available until big game 
report cards bearing information on 
individual kills have been submitted 
and tabulated, but accounts from the 
principal deer areas at the close of 
the 1950 two-day antlerless season 
give foundation to these general ob- 
servations. 

Over the state, hunting pressure 
was much lighter than in 1949, be- 
ing 75% to 90% less in the western 
and some northcentral counties, due 
largely to deep snow that prevented 
travel. 


In the southcentral and eastern 
counties, roads were generally 


treacherous, but 2 to 8 inches of snow 
there aided rather than interfered 
with hunter activities. In these sec- 
tions alone, the bag of antlerless deer 
more nearly agreed with the kill 
forecast before the storms. 


In the northeastern part of the 
Commonwealth, two hunters were 
shot “in mistake for deer.” Early 
figures show 17 hunters wounded by 
gunfire in the State during the antler- 
less season. 





Federal Funds Allotted for 
Wildlife Restoration 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice recently announced that the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission has been 
allotted $354,000 of Federal aid for 
use on wildlife restoration projects 
over the Commonwealth in the 1950- 
51 period under provisions of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act. It is inter- 
esting to note that Pennsylvania's 
1950-51 share of Pittman-Robertson 
funds decreased about 18% below 
that for 1949-1950, when the amount 
received was $431,000. 

These monies, derived from a tax 
on firearms and ammunition pur- 
chased, are apportioned on the basis 
of a state’s area and the number of 
licenses sold by it the preceding year. 
Since only one license is required to 
hunt all wildlife that may be legally 
taken in Pennsylvania, the Keystone 
State receives less federal aid than do 
other states that sell separate small 
game, large game and special hunting 
licenses even though their hunting 
population may be less than Penn- 
sylvania’s. 
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Maine’s Deer Are Growing 
Bigger 


Maine’s sportsmen sometimes smile 
knowingly when they hear the cries 
of anguish uttered by fellow sports- 
men in other states where conserva- 
tion officials have been trying to relax 
the, buck law, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. No one ever 
sold them on the buck law and they 
seem content to continue harvesting 
does as well as bucks year in and year 
out. me. 


If sportsmen from the buck-law 
states tell them they are exterminat- 
ing their deer, they have some fairly 
convincing arguments on the other 
side. For the last three year’, the an- 
nual bag of deer has averaged over 
35,000 in a state little more than half 
the size of Wisconsin. Twenty-five 
years ago only 8,379 deer were taken. 
The herd has increased and is still in- 
creasing in spite of the lack of special 


protection for does. In 1925, a two- 
hundred-pound deer was a rarity; 
last year weighing stations operated 
by the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion checked through 837 whitetails 
weighing over 200 pounds and 55 
that tipped the scales past the 300 
mark. ot many of the buck-law 
states are producing deer of that size 
today. Records from official weigh- 
ing stations in states where buck laws 
have been carried on the statute 
books too long indicate that bucks 
in some places are decreasing in size, 
antler development, and reproduc- 
tive vigor. 





Stolen 


A 15 inch beagle, black, white 
and tan markings, five years old. 
Dog was stolen night of October 
11, 1950 from John Gilliland of 
Warriors Mark, Pa. Any and all 
information on the whereabouts of 
this dog should be addressed to 
Mr. Gilliland. 














Winter occasionally displays some freaks of nature in addition to its normal cold and 
hardships. Shown here are tail feathers of ringneck pheasants, wintering on the Com- 
mission’s Loyalsock Game Farm, embedded in balls of ice. The ice balls formed on the 
birds during a recent wet snow, measured eight inches in diameter, and weighed three 
pounds. Such occurrences have been previously reported with wild turkeys but this is 
the first time such “accidents” have been noted with pheasants on the game farm. Quick 


work by farm attendants prevented injury to the birds. 
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Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Association 


The Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation of Cokeburg in Washing- 
ton County will hold their 8th An- 
nual Fox Hunt on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 21st. The same rules and regu- 
lations as have been in effect in the 
past will prevail for this hunt. Re- 
freshments will be served. Hunters 
who wish to attend the hunt and have 
not already done so, are urged to 
notify the Association Secretary, G. R. 
Young, Cokeburg, at least a week 
prior to the date of the hunt. 


Northampton County Federation 


The Northampton County Feder- 
ation is promoting a predator control 
contest with $100 in prizes. The con- 
test will run until June go, 1951 with 
scoring as follows: Crows, 1 point; 
foxes, 16; weasels, 4; sharp-shinned 
hawks, 20; goshawks, 20; Cooper’s 
hawks, 20; great horned owls, 20; and 
water snakes, 1. Secretaries of each 
club record and certify kills for their 
club members. The Federation is 
urging members not to shoot pro- 
tected hawks. 


Tedyuscung Sportsmen’s Association 


The Tedyuscung Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation of Philadelphia has sug- 
gested a series of championship 
matches in the Philadelphia area to 
their county unit. The matches would 
involve trap and rifle events, casting 
tournaments, and other outdoor con- 
tests so that definite Philadelphia 
championship individuals and teams 
could be selected to represent the dis- 
trict in intra-county matches. 

The Association has again re- 
— this column to announce its 

esire to exchange their “Toma- 


hawk,” official monthly publication, 
with other clubs. Club secretaries 
are urged to write J. Frank Wenger, 
Chairman of the Publicity Commit- 
tee, Tedyuscung Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, Roxborough, Philadelphia 28. 


York Chapter IWLA 


A fine attendance of 125 Walton- 
ians, families and friends marked the 
introduction of “Church Night” held 
Sunday, September 24th by the York 
Chapter. The response to this new 
chapter activity has led the “Ikes” to 
believe it will become a regular fall 
feature on their program. 


Federation News 


The Federation News, published 
by the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, was raised in 
status to that of official house organ 
for the State’s organized sportsmen at 
the October convention in Harris- 
burg. Editor Charles H. Nehf re- 
ported that both the revenue from ad- 
vertising and circulation had _in- 
creased. Three hundred and ninety 
clubs throughout the State are now 
receiving the bulletin as well as addi- 
tional thousands of individuals. 


Montgomery County Federation 


Approximately 1700 blight-proof 
Asiatic chestnut seedlings were <is- 
tributed by District Forester Wilford 
P. Moll and Federation Forestry 
Chairman Ray Landes at the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Montgomery 
County Federation in October. Club 
delegates took the seedlings back to 
various clubs for planting throughout 
the county in a major effort to im- 
prove wildlife food and cover con- 
ditions. 
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What To Do With Does 


Dear Sir: 
Having seen the final ruling on the 


deer season, I am blowing off steam. 
What the result will be, I can’t say. 


In the first place I think very 
emphatically that the Game Com- 
mission should be allowed to run 
the show. Otherwise, what is the use 
of having one? Since 14 counties 
banned the doe season, I think the 
residents of those counties should be 
barred from shooting anterless deer 
in any other counties that are open 
to antlerless deer hunting, partic- 
ularly all whose names appear on 
the petitions. I think anyone who 
signed the petition against the antler- 
less season and is caught shooting or 
attempting to shoot an antlerless deer 
any place in the State should have 
to pay the $100 fine just the same as 
the violators at any other time. 


It is my opinion, based on reports 
from several counties and off-season 
conversations with a lot of sportsmen 
who oppose doe seasons, that from 
75 to QF age of the fellows who 
oppose killing does in their particular 
camp or hunting district will go to 
some other place, shoot a fawn and 
then swear about the Commission 
opening the season on antlerless deer. 
I contend that the Game Commission 
is set up to take care of the situation 
and I say, let them do it or quit. If 
it isn’t done by them, old Mother 
Nature will step in and do a thorough 
job of it. 

I don’t want deer or any other 
species destroyed. I enjoy being in 
the woods, was raised in the moun- 
tains, and get a real thrill of getting 
back to them, especially during the 
big game season. I want my sons and 
grandsons to enjoy the same privi- 


leges in the years to come. It is time 
to forget a lot of pet ideas based on 
heresay arguments and let the Com- 
mission use the proven scientific facts 
to get all species of game on a pro- 
gressive and sustained increase that 
can be held on a yearly basis. 
Yours truly, 
Richard Huskin 
Grove City, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

I've read the issue of GAME News 
on the deer problem. As a hunter 
of deer in this State, I agree a hun- 
dred percent that the herd should be 
reduced to give: better hunting and 
save deer from starvation. Every- 
body has his opinion or ideas on 
subjects so I’m writing about mine 
to see if I have a better way of solving 
the problem. 

Here is my opinion: As a member 
of a deer camp and a sportsman who 
loves to shoot bucks, I believe there 
are thousands of hunters who dis- 
agree with the shooting of does the 
two opening days. There are a large 
number of camps who will not shoot 
the does but will wait and try to 
shoot bucks. If every hunter is al- 
lowed to shoot a deer this year as 
planned, I believe it will be harder 
on the bucks. A lot of land is being 
filled with no trespassing signs. My 
idea of helping to reduce the herd 
and help kill the does is to change 
the buck to a ratio with does. Why 
not change the season to be five does 
and five bucks to a camp,.or four to 
four, so that if a camp can’t shoot 
so many bucks, they'll have to shoot 
does. This will help kill more does. 


Yours truly, 
Milton Fenninger, 
Ephrata, Pa. 
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Good Conservation Education 
Dear Sir: 


Our principal, Mr. Scott Lackey, 
asked me to reply to your recent 
letter concerning conservation educa- 
tion in our school. 


Last spring the, Johnstown Sports- 
men’s Association agreed to pay the 
expenses of sending a tenth grade 
boy to the Junior Conservation Camp 
until each of our three junior high 
schools had sent a boy. The boy 
trainee would be expected to help 
organize a conservation club in his 
junior high school during his tenth 
year and it would be continued for 
two years in the senior high school. 
(In Johnstown the junior high schools 
include grades 7 to 10 with grades 
11 and 12 in one senior high school.) 


Mr. Clair Younkin of the senior 
high school and I, as members of the 
Johnstown Sportsmen’s Association 
and the faculty of the Johnstown 
schools, were appointed to present 
the matter to the school authorities. 
The Superintendent of Schools, the 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
and the principals of the high schools 
approved the plan we presented to 
them. The Johnstown Sportsmen’s 
Association further agreed that if we 
could show a worthwhile program in 
the schools at the end of three years, 
they would continue to pay the ex- 
penses of a trainee at the Junior 
Conservation Camp. 

Last May we selected a boy, Forrest 
Barnhart, from Joseph Johns Junior 
High School and he attended the 
training camp during the first camp- 


ing period. We now have a club . 


of about 20 tenth grade boys which 
meets on Monday mornings during 
the first period. This is the period 
each week set aside in our school for 
special activities. While this elimi- 
nates some boys who would like to 
belong to the club but are scheduled 
for chorus, orchestra or other clubs, 
after-school meetings have not proven 
successful. Many of the boys have 


jobs and those from Seward and New 
Florence go home early by school bus. 


I have been acting as sponsor for 
the club in our school. While I 
have no particular training in club 
leadership, I teach science and nature 
study, subjects which are closely re- 
lated to an outdoor program. We 
have a our meetings so far 
around subjects that are seasonal. 
For example, at our October goth 
meeting some of the boys discussed 
bag limits for the small game season, 
changes in the game laws since last 
season, the ten commandants of safety, 
and what procedure to follow to be 
excused from classes on November 1. 
I took along my shotgun and demon- 
strated the proper handling of fire- 
arms. 


Our club will be the nucleus for a 
larger group of boys in the senior 
high school next year and we are 
anxious to get a good start. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ralph V. Mostoller, 
Club Sponsor. 


Cry Fox 
Dear Sir: 


I believe that the article by J. M. 
Phillips in the October issue is the 
most sensible article I have ever read 
in any magazine. The cry of “Fox, 
Fox, Fox” is all one hears. I believe 
that any one of the four predators 
mentioned by Mr. Phillips is by far 
worse than the fox. I work in the 
woods for a lumber company and 
see hundreds of chipmunks. About 
all I can see these little fellows are 
good for is to eat up game food so 
I don’t think it would hurt to have a 
few foxes. I think they feed more on 
chipmunks and field mice than they 
do on rabbits and grouse. 


Sincerely, 


Stanley Barton, 
De Young, Pa. 
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HOW TO WIN FIELD TRIALS 


By Horace Lytle, in which the author gives 
of his many years of experience in all 
parts of the country. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., New York. Price $3.75. 

The author is one of the better known 
dog men of the country, as a field trial 
judge, a handler of dogs and as an author 
and magazine writer on the subject. In this 
volume, he sets forth the theory that field 
trials are the proving ground of the sires 
and dams of our future hunting dogs. 

He stoutly declares that dogs that are 
unable to stand competition in the field, 
do not have the stamina to keep ahead of 
competitors, or do not have the nose and 
bird sense needed to find covies in the open 
competition of a field trial, are soon dropped 
from the stud lists. 

Then to illsutrate his point, he takes as 
an example the career of a great national 
champion, tracing its life from its first 
handling to its ultimate triumph in the 
field. He is one of the few men in America 
having the knowledge and experience to 
tackle such a job of writing. 

As is usual with.all of the author’s books, 
he manages to entertain as he instructs, so 
you will find this volume well worthy of 
reading even if you do not happen to have 
a pup ready to start its climb up the ladder 
to success in field trial competition. Should 
you be fortunate enough to own such a 
youngster, you simply cannot afford to side- 
step this opportunity for help from a man 
who really knows the secrets of the proper 
handling of a gun dog in the field trials of 
the country. 





LOST 

This fine pointer dog was lost on Nov- 
ember 13 near Port Allegany in McKean 
County. The 4% year old dog is white 
with liver colored markings and has an un- 
usual ticking resembling the letters “D.A.C.” 
Please forward any information on the 
whereabouts of this dog to D. A. Campbell, 
15 Cumberland Road, Lemoyne, Pa. 





ADVANCED BAIT CASTING 


By Cwarwes K. Fox 


204 xii pages. Illustrated with num- 
erous black-and-white drawings by Fred 
Everett. Published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 
19, New York. Price $3.75 


There have been many books written for 
the beginning fisherman, but here is one 
written specifically for the experienced 
angler, particularly for the man who is 
interested in the absorbing sport of taking 
fish on the short rod and plug. Although 
the dry-fly purist sometimes is prone to look 
down his nose at the plug-caster, Fox main- 
tains that as much skill is required to hook 
and land a good fish on the casting rod as 
it is to take one on the flyrod. And if 
tackle is matched properly to the fighting 
ability of fish being taken, the fish has as 
much chance of escape as it has when the 
angler is armed with an eight-foot rod and 
a number 10 fly. Fox is an advocate of the 
lightest possible tackle consistent with effi- 
ciency. His own favorite gear consists of 
a six-and-a-half foot rod capable of throw- 
ing plugs little heavier than bass bugs. 

In this book, the author covers many 
situations which frequently bother experi- 
enced fishermen and which often have been 
neglected or passed over lightly by other 
writers. There is a whole chapter on night 
fishing, another on the location of fish feed- 
ing and resting grounds, and chapters on 
how to take bass during summer, fall, and 
early in the season. Almost one-half of 
the book is devoted to the selection of suit- 
able tackle and equipment, there is a good 
section on the history of bait casting, and 
a full chapter devoted to the conservation 
of fish in relation to land use. 


According to experiments con- 
ducted by a Columbia University pro- 
fessor, the ten top-ranking animals, 
in the order of their respective intel- 
ligence are: chimpanzee, orangutan, 
gorilla, monkey, dog, cat, raccoon, ele- 
phant, pig and horse. 
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Subscription Rates For THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Ta, Ee REIN 9 < sip wie ur ineids'o'o oa iow eatery ania Executive Director 
NG eee Ss, MN oo io oso: 6-:5:5.8:55-0 Gu a hin dicalelao pee enis Asst. to Exec. Dir. 
TENE Le et MMM «Sid vie'v's aac so pARiaa 4 0s <5 Dir. of Public Relations 
BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
ROLLIN . TERA SURIE 6c Snie'n 0s 0 Uwe nan sdecwaatos ches vccws Director 
Accounting & Service Division 
WE: SAVAGE, 6 iiss os sien ccd peed Cente pee eas Comptroller 
Be 65g 5 -<.0 0's 0.000 cb neislalccuereaee Supervisor, Accounting Section 
CS, Pe UU RIIREES 0 Sie vives edisiete .0'eee eared perenne Supervisor, Service Section 
Conservation Education Division 
TO: A: BRAS a ees GU 8 vb e ole btialei’s browne dds Paice pare 8g s.ciee ova eae Chief 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
WE: ESE rcs Be  naee s Faie 2 Bae Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
ROSIER BD Ws a oes 6 SiGe DORA e Wwle Sas ies Salo bide wets Chief 
BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
RP A, CARR oo ila oie arn as 6-8 asec Se ake s + wa ee ES bo ee Director 
ETC We. EGE IIIING ck dood idee eeesine ded canview as Waterfowl Coordinator 
Land Utilization Division 
eS: OIE, 60550300 0 FARES VESTS 0S OV ANTE OTEW eC Ealek daueer Chief 
B. BRUCE TASOOR 2... oc cece: Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
ee Bo ge Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
STB; I oan osc epesice cvicwecws shes Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
Ds ER NOG 6X ca'e 6 ain 49 90-4 OS Sie + 6 46 GTUW OR aes ee ary ne A aceon on Chief 
PEs Ea! MRE scons 9.0 sx5:0.4'6 avara'e 0,0: 80 are carga Sahota alae Maal etemtS Asst. Chief 
HAROLD L. PLASTERER ............ Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Game Propagation Division 
ARs; COI oa os ke ode bb'e cak'g Fa bate ie be Oalaaatela Vaerwkeincele Chief 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


Soutrneast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 602 Penn Ave., West Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NortHeast Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NorRTHCENTRAL Diviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 1 E. DuBois Ave., DuBois. 


Phone: 1848 : 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SouTHCENTRAL Diviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 


Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NortHweEst Divistion—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. Ist St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 
Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 
al Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
Soutruwest Divistion—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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H. res a worthwhile 
project for Sportsmerns 

Clubs or Boy Scout Troops — 
building this 50 bu. turkey feeder 


fill their needs wher natural food is hard to find. 
the specifications you will need. 


24 RAFTERS < 


4-4° STRAP 
A/NGES 


























BE SURE TO KEEP — 
FEEDER AT LEAST 
18° ABOVE GROUND. 
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Seuirrels will go for this ina big way, too / 
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OTE: This special insert in the GAME NEWS is designed for consefvation education 
| use. It om Bd be removed intact without damaging the magazine by simply loosening the 
. lower staples through the center pages. Do. not remove the staple in the middle 
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"S" The other day we 
received the toh Ie” 




















Mn John Brunner, Sec. 
futune farmers of Amenica 
Englewood, Pennsylvanta 
DearJoAn: 
lt has been along time since 

we've received a letter which pleased 
us a8 much &s your note of the Z0th, Lt 
isnt often thet we recetve fens of 
help although gooduess knows we 
could use &l] kinds of zt these days. 

First thing we did was sharp- 
eu our pencils, And start writing down 
allihe many things we wish to suggest 
whith may be of felp fo you and your 
organization, and then turned zt over 
to our artist — Below. 


Mostly this you fellows who 


can do more for the Wrippiiré than 
We C72. Mm We sre only 2 s7241/] 
organiza- GY zzon with but a 
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couple of hundred Game Protectors fo protect, 
feed and tmprove couditions for wildlife 
and comtrol rts enemtes over 45126 sa. 

wiles of land. 

Mearly all of our programs ane of- 
fered by way of suggestion. Hoping 
that the ailfren? groups interested 
will Fake them sertous i¢ and use their 
manpower and facitities to perform 
the job they are best equipped b do. 

ow are one of those groups, You Can 
doe big job, a splendid job, As potential 
Farmers you R1OW Sullwell that the sotl 
zs o7e 2 NATURES biggest and most tmp- 
orfant banks, lt must always be kept 
solvent. Jt FROSION ever succeeds tn 
making & run on iw our civilization 
well soor wasté away. You caz help 
by checking EROSION wherever You can. 
The are some of the way& You cat 
do it. When they are done the fields 
and Woodlands witl wesound to the 
melodious call of the . , 
Bobwhite, the bossy 
crow of the cock _ 
Phesant and the mar yg 
227g chorus of _ 
countless songbirds ; 
without allok which j 
nofarim is truly 
a2 farm. 

On the next page n} 
we wil take a hipo- 77 
thetical farin which needs — 
atew moderz touches & increase * 
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tis crop yields and to attract the wildlife 
which helps to counirol CROP ENEMIES and 
see what your club can do about 1z 
Take that high knoll too 
sleep for cultivation. 
ae 86 Heavy wains will fave cut 
WN into tts unprotected surface 
Ay deeply. Pretty soon the Yaw- 
y 21779 gullies of erosion will 
CAW RHAD THTS y 4ppear. The soil will wash 
READ THIS CAWS 35 the Jowlands after ach 
heavy downpour, Lhe large unproteci- 
ed crop Fields, with no ground cover 
crop, diversion dtich or terracing to 
hold the. moisture, will gradaally 
become full of gullg and sheet ero- 
ston aud production will go down, Anes 
will go the Cover and Food for Wildlife 
Zoo — 

Now here is what we suggest that you 
do to prevent these conditions if 
they exist on the land you eventually 
farm or may be living on now. 

Plant a succession of Brergreens 
on that knoll -Spruce, Pine,Janiper- 
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anything that will hold the soil and prevent 
water run off. Then atthe base purine 
row of Dogwood and Bush Honeysuckle mtx 
ed here and there witha /udas Cree; 
or a hedgerow of Multiflora Lose or 
Prive? tf would perhaps be Letier yet 
to putin @ diversion channel first. 
This aé¢ the base of such an abrupt 
hilltop or fillside will carrg alt excess 
water before tt weaches the Fields end 
the planis around tts earthern breast 
will through their root net-work, further 
hind the soil. Jf you dont want fo plant 
the filltop to trees’ you can retire 
tt to permanent grasses or clover, 
NWext leé ws tl] or plant al gullies to 
hal? and further retard the if sacs: ge 
done by erosion. Misc zhe plan ting fo 
provide some good soil folding ground 
cover, some frees, Honeysuckle, Berries, 
etc, They will prevent further eroston 
and water run-off 4nd beautify the 
landscape There is nothing so pleasing 
to the eye than @ Farm after its naiie 
destroying sores are healed. Zé is Like 
a crippled body made fresh and new, 
Where small runs or s#reams occur 
they should be protected From the en 
roachment of cattle,whose hooves deeply 
cut the banks which grow deeper and 
deeper atter each succeeding raintall. 
As they crumble more good top soil is 
washed rapidl7 away and erelong 2 
once picturesque stream side is. but 
@ yawning Gorge, Nex? page shows Beror# 
dud AFTER condition of a typical Stream. 
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Streams should he dammed and Farm 
Ponds constructed to provide water for 
livestock, for use tr case of 2 fire, for re- 
creation and for attracting WViDLIFE. 
Where marshy areas occur they should 
be protected and tmproved to provide 
homes for MusKRAtTS, Minkws and other Far- 
bearers, These destrable creatures ae by- 
products of al] farm marsh areas an 
upgrown stream Lanks, and provide cort- 
siderable pocket money to the rarmer 
boy who is eager to match wits against 
their cunning, ror ¥1,000, 000 t0 4,000,000 








ts peid to Penn- 
sylrvanta trappers 
hy fur dealers annu- 
ally much of 
which goes ¢nto 
§ “he pockets of the 
thitfty farm youth, 
But RimMeMBAR SL 
that money wont 
SINGLE ti Your poc- 
kets fF those farm 
pouds are not FENCED 
and the banks are not planted with 
soil holding grasses @ud shrubs, lheqg 
will suffer the same fale 2S 2u aun- 
planted and un-protected strezm bank, 
lJ? will have Deen 2 waste of t#rme hbudd 
tng #he772. 

Manage the woodlot so that there 
is @lways & succession of useful Frees 
thet can etther be harvested for use 
around the farm ovr sold, But always 
save a few den trees for KACCOONS, 
SeviRRSLS and other cavity nesters. 

Some of the frutt-Learmg shrubs and 
vines which furnish 
food for Wildlife which 
should be left uncué 
tz woodlots ere 
wild prose, dogwood, 
thorn apple, black haw, 
grape, crabapple, 
elderberry, SuImNac, 
hlack berries, rasp- 
berries aud huckleberries, 
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Deretlence rows should be planted 
lo Poop B&arine trees, shrubs and 
b, Derry bushes. Where no nat- 
ae areal Sencerows occur 
hie = hedgerows of Mulitflora Rose 
will provide trmpenetrable barriers 2gdin- 
sé Sivestock, furnish tdeal cover for — 
Wildlife and 2a colorfal Border the whale 
year round, With their beautiful blooms 
in the spring and summer plus clus- 
ters OF Bright red berries tz fall and win- 
ter, these vigorous plants well farnish 
you @ living fencerow t11 from three to 
four years. 

Odd corners can be reclaimed, heauttft- 
ed and made usefal by planting. 

Windbreaks serve many aseful pur 
poses Lrom protecting ouses and build 
ings from northerra exposures 0 
Reeping drifting snows from roads 
and lames. Lhey are ativactive 2nd 
furnish cover for Mrieorirg and homes 
for Sor2 Birds, Cedars, Osage Orezige 
and Multiflorz Rose can be planted as 
WINDBREAKS depending upon the land- 
owners preference, Cedars are espect- 
al[ y attractive and make excellent 
Windbreaks. so 

























LIVE MOUSE TRAPS |. 
If you ate a2 wise far <i 
mer you will not kill eae 
HawKs and OWLs unless fiers 
ou Ruow for sure é 
that they are Ruling 
Pouliry ox Wildlife, [fF 
you sfioot them tmdiscr¢ 
minately ou wil/ wrzM- 
doubily Rill 212714 good friends, | 

Lucky for example rs the farrmer | 
who has 2 family of BARN OWS inhis | 
bd Yh lot?. The. ehsorh RAT: SS and 
ig aA) MICE like 2 child absorbs 


: NX candy and are Plying 
WN 














\ Mouse (raps. The long 
Oy, yy and short?-eared owls 
Mee nd the Little SCREECH 
Ee OWL 2lso falls in that 
9/4: (SS calegory. lhe Ked- 
ws if £ Tailed and Red Shouldered 
Hawks also eat many rarce and the 
tittle Sparrow Hawk carlt get enough 
GRASSHOPPERS to satisfy fis ravenous 
apperzvle. 

Owis aisgorge the fur, feathers and 
bones of the creatures they egt in 
fellets which look lke short loosely 
wrepped Cigars, for detailed infor. 

772t{077 oOr1 
, Hawks &nd Owls 
write for booklet 
Pennsylvania 
Birds of Prey.” 





The BLACKSNAKE also destroys many 
mice and other sinall rodents. [¢ robs 
bird nests, too. But if there are lois of 
Mice and Rats around think #wice Le- 
fore you destroy the Blacksuake. 

Jarious NOTITREES and berrg pro- 
ducing plants beauttily the Farmand 
proyide beneficial food for both Your 
Pamil g and Animals. Nut trees such 
as Black Wainuet, Shagherk Hickor 
and Oriental Chesénut add much to 
the Value of any farm, besides serving 
the useful purposes mentioned above. 
Most commercial munmseries Cat Pro- 
vide these plants and number you wil/ 
require depends upon the area available 


for such use. Now lets take alook at 
the BLACK WALNUT. 





Pin. 


S010 150° Leatlee Branch lo 14 3 dia. 
lnas much &s most Nutlrees are also 
ornamental they should not be planted foo 
close fo each other. Lf a grove or orchard 
isdestred Llack Walnut, Shagbark Hickory 
and other tall gro wing mut trees should 
not be spaced less than 60 760, Orna- 

mental Chestnut, on the other hand, 


are lower growing and can be planied 
as close as 40 by $0: 














Remember that for proper Pollination the 
planting of single trees espectallg of Chestnué 
is not desirable, Other fruit producing trees 
ena shrubs which increase the value of | 
@ farm ave Persimmon, Mulberry, ilder~ | 
berry, Honeysuckle, Flowering Dogwood, | 
Stlky Cornel, rarious yeburneuins and 

many others, these are espectally uselal 
along Fencerows and tn between Wood[ois 
and Cultivated fields. 





Now see [f You RECOGNIZE the following. 
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ANSWERS PAGE 15 















S#tll other plants which serve a useful purpose 
are perennial grasses and clovers, including 
Serecta lespedeze, Used as Lorders around 
culéivaled fields end on headlands th ey 
provide space fox turning end roadways 
for farm cout prent. Wildlife cwses such 
areas for mestiTg and tor much needed 
protection _ tts mnarurel ezemies, 
> early all of these plants aittwct 
8 Songbirds ,without which no 
gf es Cormmplete. They ant - 
mate the landscape with 
thetr color aud beautiful songs, 
but’ thetr value does not end there. 
Most Songbirds more than earn their keep 
because of the deshructive insects and 
useless weed seeds they eat. Their ccease- 
less activities result’ in 2a greater cash 
relurna to the person who attracts and 
harbors them. Ltis False economy to cre- 
ste condtiions which discourage Songbirds, 
There are many other waysin which you 
can help, but space will not allow us to 
include them, [f your tnterest continues 
we shall be glad to Lel/ you abouk other 
echivities Which Leneltt Meldlite, [é is 
only through you and others with semi- 
lar interesés that FururR® generations 
well be able to share with us the eryoymernt 
as which Creatures othe Wild provide. 
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LUBLICATIONS ! 
COMMONWEALTH oF PENNSYL VANZA, Game Commission 
Pennsylvania Game News, 250 per: ear ‘ 
Pennsylvania Wildlife, #25 pen copy. | 
Pennsylvanias Cooperative farm Gamelrogram 
Nel, Whats Wrong ? 

Pennsylvania Birds of Frey #25 (per copy 


OS. Fisx ano Wreowerx Service, WashingiouN, 
Improving the Farm Haviroment for Wildlife, 
Conservation Bulletin NWo.12 

Attracting Birds, Conservation Bul, Nol 
Peedin 1g Hdlite in Winter, Conservaitonbull3 | 
Bobwhite Quatl Propagation, Con, BulNolO — 
Plants Uselul tn Wildlite Management Gal No.7 


DEPARTMENT’ OF AGRICULTURE (S oul Cons Crvation 


Serrvice/ Wash, D.C. 
What is Sotl Frosion-Mrsc Pub. Vo.286 


The Wark of the Sol Conservation Serrece. 
Strip Cropping for Bigger Yee ldg, 
ur AmericanLand. 
How #0 Build a Farm Pond leatlet No. 259 
A more complete list of publications 
avatlable upon reauest to the Pennsylvania 


Carne Comm. 
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